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flan CLASSIC AND MODERN CHAMBER MUSIC IS 
under 
PLAYED AT SEVENTH BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
> c N- 
l Over 
wets Mrs. F. S. Coolidge Again Entertains Guests at South Mountain v ie 
“we —Annual Event Opens New Season Brilliantly and Sets ~ ° 
AYr- 
rches. High Standard in Performance—Wallingford Riegger’s 
irch- ° . 
other $1,000 Prize Work Is Worthy Achievement—Carpenter, 
Sa in Sowerby and Gardner Are Other Americans Represented 
city, —Schonberg Quartet with Vocal Part Amazes Audience— 
ndue- Next Prize to Be Offered in 1926 
st 1 
am. [BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 
erian vv Mt ttf 
Beri- ITTSFIELD, MASS., Sept. 19.—The annual Berkshire Festival of 
> and Chamber Music came to an end this afternoon with the fifth concert 
of the series given in the Temple of Music on South Mountain, Mrs. Fred- 
- erick S. Coolidge thereby completing her seventh noteworthy contribution 
Aalli- to the cause of music not only in this country but in all times and in all 
places. 
Genius, after all, is making things — 
1 her happen in places where they couldn’t Throughout, the organization showed 
who possibly happen, and this is what Mrs. very definitely, the results of summer 
— Coolidge has done in making it possible a om mite a pag 
Tam. to hear five programs of the most Were OF Marvellous Unity, Me TOUr piAy- 
- the highly-developed, cerebral music in the ing as one. This perfected work had the 
ml of most primitive surroundings imagin- ¢fect of its good qualities, as the 
1 Al- able. The road through the woods, the ‘hythms were overstressed throughout, 
almost ecclesiastical Temple of Music in 4, in the Mozart especially, the result 
a setting where no other building is Was a thickness of fibre in the tone 
visible, and a far-off view of the mild- Which was somewhat remote from the 
Sem- mannered Berkshire Hills, the only thing SPirit of this lolloping, cheerful work. 
to be seen except deep forest, all these 0m the other hand, the little humorous 
Mme. form a setting where one would expect endings to the movements, written, we 
to find almost anything else in the world ™ay surmise, by Mozart with his tongue 
| tea but chaimiendamesic! in his cheek, were delightfully brought 
sand- The auditorium holds about 500 per- oUt. The Allegro at the end was taken 
olina sons. It was filled for the concerts, and, @t an amazingly rapid tempo. 
ndon of those who attended, well over 400 The D'Indy Quartet is not a work of 
other were individuals well-known in music ©Verwhelming interest. It was played 
rriet throughout the world. Some of the most Py the Kneisel Quartet many years ago, 
her prominent persons in the audience were: ®bout the time that the composer was 
Lyda Lewis Williams, Rex Tillson, Marguerite - Visiting this country. It begins in the 
Edell Heaton, Mary Howe, Mr. and Mrs, ™ood of “Tristan” and ends in the style 
Howard Brockway, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Of Delibes with a sojourn en route by 
tandolph, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hut- the Waters of Babylon as César Franck 
cheson, Peter Lutkin, Marion Rous, ™ight have depicted them. The net 
City Oscar G. Sonneck, William Arms Fisher, sult is a piece lacking in unity that 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Bernard Sins- C°Mtinually promises things but never 
a 7 heimer. Lewis M. Isaacs, Carolyn vite fulfills expectations. The main 
Beebe, Harold Bauer, Edwin Hughes, theme bears more than a family re- 
| im Mr. and Mrs. Wilfried Klamroth, Franz Semblance to the final movement of 
iber- Kneisel, Germaine Schnitzer, James Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, though "gs 
and Friskin, Charles Rann Kennedy, Edith #"y resemblance to that composer begins ; i 
work Wynne Matthison, Chalmers Clifton, @4 ends there. The use of the theme is Photo by George Maillard Kesslere 
» far Marion Bauer, Emilie Frances Bauer, ingenious and the effect of the quartet MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 
S to Harriett Brower, Helen Teschner-Tas, i” general is mental rather than aed Se ee 
in a Edward Burlingame Hill, Mischa Elman, emotional. . ; Peruvian Contralto, Who Returns to America in November for a Heavy Season of Con- 
From Felix Salmond, Ernest Urchs, Felix The Suk Quintet has a fine Bohemian certs. She Will Be Heard Seven Times in New York During the Coming Season, 
Mrs oe Winthrop P. Tryon, Charles ed as ! rigging the - i — Making Numerous Appearances in Other Parts of the Country. (See 
ec 4 Felix Lamond, D 1 M c 4 : au. oo muc canno . e Said In -age 30) ° 
Carl Goldmark, Mr. and My Bags he we praise of the work of Aurilio Giorni at 
open Pua bgp ‘Littlehales, Dr. H. T. _ ,semepfirs agin oo —— a. 
20, eck, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Deis, Herbert O"7% © aval -rrection Of ensemble I] O A B ils O 
ag, Putnam, David Stanley Smith, Mrs. H, With continuous practice, but Mr. Giorni ( 7a O tec ae ah lant pening 
E. Krehbiel, Sumner Salter. Mary Tur- as achieved a quality of tone that a Ne 
on ner Salter, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Whit- lends amazingly with the strings, me er eee 
. : ney Surette, Lydia Field Emmet, Carl Tesulting in a homogeneity not often N spite of the fact that nana per- pre "ahs on esate of a number 
~ ' ngel, Richard Aldrich, H. O. Osgood, en , vie. & masonenl Suk has formances have been given in several of weeks in New York, playing in vari- 
Walter Koons, Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. een “wordy in this composition. To at Meee alt Se ate Aas tee ous theaters, the Schubert, the Man- 
lagler, Mrs. Edward J. de Coppet, ™ix the metaphor still further, he lays of t "f oroughs af f nid Yor . Of a hattan Opera House and last year in 
on the colors of his palette with a lavish past few weeks, the engagement of the 14), Century Theater. Playhouses large 


Brigadier-General and Mrs. Charles B. : ‘ : 
W ' hand, tint upon tint, so that there are San Carlo Opera Company which opened rough to house grand opera are not 


Wheeler, Annie Friedberg, Loudon , Wi ’ 
. Charlton, Helen Stanley, Mary Opdycke occasional bursts of gorgeous tone- brilliantly | an the ae nh on numerous in New York, and both of the 
eltz, Henry Holden Huss and Hilde- Color. In some places, however, the bare Monday night with Verdi's “Rigoletto, last named houses being occupied, Mr. 
— g rarde Hoffmann Huss. canvas shows through. The playing of may be considered the real beginning Gallo selected the Jolson for this season. 
of the musical season. For seven sea- Except for the fact of the house being 


The Opening Event [Continued on page 5] sons now Fortune Gallo has begun his smaller than the other two, the results 
a were perfectly satisfactory. 





























The first program was given by the (== oon oe 
stival Quartet of South Mountain, i a : Operatically speaking, the beginning 
» members of which are William Krol] i In Thi’ L“4/ue of the San Carlo engagement is second 
7 nd Karl Kraueter, violins; Hugo ff : Fc 4% only to that of the Metropolitan, and in 
rtschak, viola, and Willem Willeke, }f Preparing Wonder-Colored Scenes for Opera Productions...3, 4 spite of its coming while many music 
_. eg They were assisted in one num- {— Arnold Schénberg, Explorer in Unknown Seas of Atonality.. 6 patrons are still out of town, it always 
a ! Aurelio Giorni. pianist. The pro- i; “Pio 1 I a f C M sos ” | 1 O | P B = 9 draws a representative audience of music 
aan consisted of Mozart’s Quartet in it ictured Lives of Great Musicians’ an ther Books...... | lovers, proving that opera at popular 
' so aggre 590) D’Indy’s Quartet in E, }j Symphonies and Operas Give Place to “limeo-Drama......... 322 prices can be made a success in New 
p. 45, and Suk’s Piano Quintet in G ‘i — 

nor, Op. 8. CL errr cee eee et een cee nena ne ne ee ee eee seen san neta came aera [Continued on page 2] 
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San Carlo Opera Repeats Successes 
of Former Seasons in Opening Bill 
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[Continued from page 1] 


York as well as upon the road if it is 

_good opera. Mr. Gallo has demonstrated 
too many times to require reiteration 
that he can give opera at a considerably 
lower figure than what is charged at 
the Metropolitan and still keep the stand- 
ard high, and it is in this fact that lies 
the explanation of the capacity houses 
to which the San Carlo ig pm has 
always played during its New York sea- 
son. 

The audience Monday night was no 
exception either in size or quality in 
spite of rainy, unpleasant weather. 
There may have been some question in 
the minds of opera-goers as to why 
“Rigoletto” was chosen for the opening 
bill instead of a work giving more op- 
portunity for scenic display such as 
“Aida” or “Gioeconda,” but the excel- 
lence of the cast and the general smooth- 
ness of the performance amply repaid 
those who would have preferred some- 
thing more spectacular. 

Mario Basiola, who was a. newcomer 
with the organization last season, doing 
such supremely good work in all the 
roles in which he was heard, repeated 
his success as the Hugo-Verdi jester. 
His voice is one ef unusual beauty and 
its production excellent in every way. 
Dramatically he was above praise, mak- 
ing the satirical fool of the first scene 
sufficiently loathsome and achieving a 
quick transition to-the gentle, anxious 
father in the scene with Gilda in the 
garden. He sangythe malediction, “Cor- 
tigiani, Vil Razza” in the third act with 
powerful dramatic fervor. 

Josephine Lucchese has gone far 
since her début with the company as 





Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
Manhattan Opera House three or four 
years ago. Her voice gains steadily in 
breadth and her coloratura is clean-cut, 
while her lyric passages are sung with a 
fine sense of legato which cannot be 
said of many operatic artists. She was 
the recipient of prelonged applause after 
“Caro Nome” and also the duet with 
Rigoletto earlier in the scene. Her sing- 
ing of the duet “E il Sol dell’Anima” 
with Demetrio Onofrei, who was the 
Duke, was also a charming bit.. _ 

A large percentage of every audience 
that goes to “Rigoletto” goes to hear 
“La Donna é Mobile” and the Quartet. 
The latter is one of Verdi’s great inspir- 
ations, but it-has always seemed that 
the Duke’s: aria, “Questa o Quella” in 
the first scene. was worthy of equal 
fame. - Excellent is the tenor who can 
do as well with both. Mr. Onofrei estab- 
lished the mood of. his careless, lascivi- 
ous Duke with fine artistry and the first 
aria was very well.sung. In the duet 
with Gilda in the next.scene he both 
sang and acted with much charm, and, 
of course, “La Donna é Mobile” brought 
down the house... The Quartet was stir- 
ring and drew forth’ another ovation 
for the four artists. ~« . 

Of the minor réles a word must be 
said for the excellent Maddalena of Ada 
Bore. The character has -not a great 
deal to do but: what she has can be made 
to tell. Miss. Bore was excellent. Other 
minor roles were capably filled by Pietro 
De: Biasi. Natale:-Cervi, Eloi Grimar. 
Frances Morosini, Francesco Curci and 
Philine Falco... Fulgenzio Guerrieri con- 
ducted. with finesse and was brought out 
by the singers to share the a a 





Beniamino Gigli Guest 
of Celebrities on Trip 
to Cities in Old Word 
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Beniamino Gigli, Tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Gabriellino D’Annunzio, 
Son of the Poet and Statesman, from a 
Photograph Taken at the Villa Gardone 
in Italy 


Beniamino Gigli has brought back to 
the United States from his European 
trip many happy recollections of visits 
to important cities and of the celebrated 
personages by whom he was entertained. 
In Italy the tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera spent some time in the company 
of Gabriellino D’Annunzio, son of the 
poet. and statesman. 

Mr. Gigli left New York on Sept. 15 
for California, to sing in five operatic 
performances in San Francisco and two 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Gigli will appear 
in “Andréa Chenier,” “Rigoletto,” “Bo- 
héme,” “Tosca” and “Romeo and Juliet.” 
On his return eastward he will give con- 
certs in the following cities: Denver, 
Detroit, Akron, Cleveland and Louisville. 


nent 





Chicago Musician Plays in His 
Own Wedding March 


HICAGO, Sept. 20.—Vicente = 

Fiorino, feature player of Dell 
Lampe’s orchestra at the Trianon 
Dance Hall ballroom, played in his 
own wedding march there on 
Monday night, when he was mar- 
ried to Mariechen Zahn. Mr. Fio- 
rino marched to the center of the 
floor, playing a burnished gold 
tuba. He was followed by Mar- 
garet Leigh, who recently won 
second place in the beauty contest 
at Atlantic City, as Miss Chicago. 
The bride then appeared, escorted 
by a nine-piece girls’ saxophone 
band, playing the wedding march. 
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Geraldine Farrar’s “Carmen” Will Open 
in Portsmouth, N. H. 


Boston, Sept. 19.—Geraldine Farrar 
will give her first performance of her 
new version of “C..men” in three acts 
at Portsmouth, N. H., on the evening of 
Sept. 26. Dress rehearsals held in the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
last week will be followed by several 
more in Portsmouth prior to the public 
presentation. There will be no chorus, 
but a ballet will participate. The com- 
plete cast is as follows: Carmen, 
Geraldine Farrar; Mercedes, Neira 
Riegger; Micaela, Emma Noé; Don 
José, Luigi Pasinati or Edward Molitor; 
Escamillo, Joseph Royer; Zuniga, Marcel 
Vision. The dancers are Ruth Laird, 
Mildred Leisy, Gladys Meredith and Star 
Woodman. Carol Peroni will be the con- 
ductor, with Claude Gonvierre as as- 
sociate. Incidental dances have been de- 
vised by Ned Wayburn. J. Savage is 
manager; S. Katzman, stage-manager; 
L. Bucci, orchestra manager and Pietro 
Marino, concertmaster. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Leo Ornstein Joins Philadelphia Musical 
Academy Faculty 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 22.—Leo Orn- 
stein, composer and pianist, has taken 


the place of the late Camille W. 
Zeckwer as teacher of piano and 
composition in the Zeckwer-Hahn 


Philadelphia Musical Academy, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Charlton 
Lewis Murphy, managing director. A 
number of Mr. Ornstein’s compositions 
have been played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Mr. Ornstein has ap- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra. He 
has given several recitals here, both as 





soloist, and with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, 
with whom he played his own sonata for 
‘cello and piano, which is dedicated to 
Mr. Kindler. After studying in the Kieff 
and Petrograd Imperial Conservatories, 
Mr. Ornstein came to the United States 
as a boy of twelve. He was given a 
scholarship with the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York, studying piano with 
Mrs. Thomas Tapper and composition 
with R. H. Woodman and Dr. Percy 
Goetschius. He made his début in New 
York in March, 1911, but it was not until 
two years later that he found his in- 
dividual idiom of composition when he 
wrote his “Dwarf Suite.” In 1913 he 
again visited Europe and made a concert 
tour, besides teaching for a time in 
Paris. In 1915 he returned to this coun- 
try, where he has remained, playing with 
orchestras and giving recitals. 





Rosa Ponselle Spends 
Pleasant Time in Italy 
with Family of Puccini 
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Rosa Ponselle, Soprano, Seated at the Left. 
with Giacomo Puccini and Mrs. Puccini. 
Standing, Left to Right, Are the Com- 
poser’s Son, Antonio, and Romano 
Romani, Miss Ponselle’s Coach 


Rosa Ponselle, American soprano, 
spent many a happy hour this summer 
as a guest of the Puccini family at their 
villa in Viareggio, Italy, where the ac- 
companying picture was taken. 

Miss Ponselle did not go to Europe 
to sing in public, but for a holiday and 
to continue the study of réles which she 
will sing at the Metropolitan Opera this 
coming season. She will be heard again 
in parts with which her name is already 
associated in America, and will also 
make numerous concert appearances. 





Jeritza Sails to Fulfill Concert Engage- 
ments 


F. C. Coppicus, manager for Maria 
Jeritza, Metropolitan soprano, has re- 
ceived a cable from Baron Popper, her 
husband, that she sailed on the Olympic 
on Sept. 24 for New York. Immediately 
upon her arrival Mme. Jeritza will leave 
on her annual fall concert tour, opening 
in Portland, Me., on Oct. 6, at the Maine 
Music Festival, under the direction of 
William Rogers Chapman. Mme. Jeritza 
will give concerts during October in 
Reading, Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Roanoke, Va.; Asheville, 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dayton, Ohio; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Toronto. The concert 
party will consist of Mme. Jeritza, her 
maid, Baron Popper, F. C. Coppicus, 
Maximilian Rose, violinist, and Emil 
Pollak, pianist. 





Ernest Newman to be Critic of New York 
“Evening Post” 


Ernest Newman, chief critic of the 
London Times and author of many works 
on music and musicians, has been en- 
gaged as guest critic of the New York 
Evening Post for the duration of the 
concert season. He succeeds Henry T. 
Finck, who retired this spring. The 
rumor of Mr. Newman’s appointment, 
which appeared in MusIcAL AMERICA 
last week, has been confirmed by the 
Curtis Publishing Company, owners of 
the Post and the Philadelphia Ledger. 
Mr. Newman will arrive in America 
shortly to correct proofs on his new 
book to be published here and to assume 
his critical duties. 


CLEVELAND QUARTET 
GREETED IN LONDON 


Band Musicians Active in 
Ohio City—Sousa Will 
Lead Boys 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 20.—Word has been 
received of the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet’s successful concert in London op 
Sept. 18. A large audience in Aeolian 
Hall received the musicians with en- 
thusiasm. Arthur Beckwith, first vio- 
linist; Ralph Silverman, second violin- 
ist; Carlton Cooley, viola player, and 
Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, comprise th, 
quartet. They spent the summer in Eu- 
rope, and will return to Cleveland to 
resume their work with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, of which they are all mem- 
bers. They were announced to sail from 
London on the Orca on Sept. 20, arriving 
in New York on Sept. 28. 

A series of monthly Monday evening 


concerts in Cleveland will be given by 
the quartet in Wade Park Manor ball- 
room, under the management of the 
Musical Arts Association. The quartet 
will have the occasional assistance of 
Cleveland Orchestra members as soloists, 
also the wood-wind ensemble. The series 
will include five concerts beginning on 
Nov. 3, and will be in charge of the 
women’s committee, Mrs. Geo. B. Kenner- 
dell, chairman. 

The Cleveland Concert Band closed its 
season under civic management with an 
interesting program for the Schiller- 
Goethe memorial service in Wade Park 
on Sept. 14. This concert was the thirty- 
fifth given by Walter Logan, ieader, and 
his musicians in seven parks during the 
summer. The Gesang-Verein Singing 
Society, a chorus of 200 men under Ar- 
thur Nusser, participated in a Wagner 
program. 

The band will play on election night in 
Public Auditorium. Rehearsals will be 
held once a month throughout the win- 
ter. 

Mr. Logan also conducts the Young 
People’s Symphony, directs the Logan 
Music Bureau, leads the Cleveland Festi- 
val Orchestra and teaches violin. In 
addition, he plays in the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, and has organized the Logan 
Trio, in which he will play first violin. 
Morris Dufrasne, also of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, will be the ’cellist, and Alma 
Schirmer, the pianist. The trio will 
give concert programs in Cleveland and 
other cities. 


High Schools Form Band 


Russell V. Morgan, director of music 
in public schools, announces that 100 
musicians in high schools will form a 
band to be conducted in two numbers by 
John Philip Sousa when he appears here 
on Nov. 15 in the Public Auditorium. 
Members will be chosen by Harry Clark, 
instructor of band music in _ public 
schools: Preceding the ‘concert Mr. 
Sousa will address the boys on “What 
the Future Holds in Store for Young 
Musicians.” 

The Philharmonic Quartet, Sol Mar- 
cosson, first violinist; James D. John- 
ston, second violinist; Charles Rychlik, 
viola player, Charles Heydler, ’cellist, 
have begun rehearsals for the coming 
season, and are booked for several out 
of town engagements. Mr. Marcosson 
has large violin classes in the Marcos- 
son Music School, in addition to his 
work for the fifth year in Laurel Schoo! 
and his twelfth in Lake Erie College. 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Alice E. Crane, Cleveland composer 
and pianist, has been engaged as music 
critic of the Montclair Times, Montclair. 
N. J., and will remove her studio there 
shortly. Miss Crane has also been ap- 
pointed by Dr. W. C. O’Donnell of | 
lumbia. conductor and lecturer of thé 
New York music-lovers’ tour, to vi 
European music centers. 








Lucilla de Vescovi Denies Marriag« 


Recent newspaper reports that s)' 
had married an American millionaire 
prominent in athletic circles are den 
by Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, in 
cable just received from Fiume 
Catharine A. Bamman, Mme. de V 
covi’s manager. Mme. de Vescovi 
clares she will return to America 
November to fill all engagements boo! 
for her. 
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plendor of Many Lands and Many Ages Comes to Life 


Again Through Magic Touch of Operatic Scenic Artist 
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A CREATOR 





No. 1 © Underwood. & Underwood ; Nos. 2, 8, 
AND SOME OF HIS CREATIONS FOR THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


4 by Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 


|, Julian F. Dové, Scenic Artist of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, with a Model Setting for “Aida”; 2, Great Square of the Kremlin for the Coronation Scene in “Boris Godunoff” ; 
3, Forest of Kromy; 4, Council Chamber of the Kremlin in the Same Oper 


By EUGENE STINSON 
CHICAGO, Sept. 20. 


N artist’s, a geographer’s, an 
A architect’s, an antiquarian’s, a 


mariner’s, an archeologist’s, a stage 
director’s, these and many another 
wise man’s information are part of 


the equipment of Julian Dové, scenic 
artist of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
who has just brought to a semi-final 
state of completion the scenery to be 
used in the novelties and revivals of 
the Auditorium’s approaching season. 
More than the customary number of 
additions to the répertoire are to be 
made this year, according to present 
“Fra Diavolo,” which has never 
mounted by the Chicago 
ipany, has required an entirely new 
of scenery. “The Pearl Fishers” 

Wl have an almost wholly new investi- 
The scenery for the revival of 
“Werther” is all new. New scenery of 
pous magnificence has been com- 
ted for “The Prophet.” “La Gio- 
ia,” when it opens the season on 
5, will reveal some new scenery 
the eyes of the winter’s most fashion- 


audience, as well as some new voices 
ts ears. Interesting designs of a 
t for a revival of “The Love of 
r'hree Kings” have been carried out, 


an 


ia . 
Vid ~ 


not 


ore been 


and there are numerous single pieces, 
stock sets or drops which have lately 
been added to the Auditorium’s technical 
supply. 

All this has been designed by Mr. 
Dové, who now enters his fifth year as 
scenic artist in the Chicago company, 
and has been executed under his immedi- 
ate supervision. In order to make 
authentic scenery the artist has had to 
reproduce the architecture of many 
periods and places. He has painted de- 
signs for scenes of the Holy Roman 
Empire, for mediaeval Italy, of "German 
interiors and scenes of classic antiquity. 
He has had to know the atmospheric 
quality of many spots of the earth, the 
style of design both of architecture and 
of interior decoration in many countries 
and many ages. He has had to repro- 
duce them with an artist’s hand and with 
an eye to the stage director’s needs, to 
say nothing of finding compositions of 
mass and color which will harmonize 
with the libretto and score for which his 
scenery has been made, and mean some- 
thing to 4000 spectators. 

The half-dozen or so of operas for 
which he provides scenery this year by 
no means sum up his activities in re- 
search and_ reproduction. His first 
scenery for the Chicago company was 
for Gino Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie,” which 
opened the Auditorium’s season of 1920- 
21, Mr. Dové’s first year with the com- 
In the same season he made the 


pany. 
set for the world premiére of Leon- 
cavallo’s “Edipo Re.” Last year his 
scenery for “Boris Godunoff” was re- 


vealed to the opening night’s audience. 
It received widespread commendation, 


and in it the scenic artist felt he had 
made some striking advances in the 
modern style of theatrical design, a style 
he admires but which he personally be- 
lieves has not so firm a place in the 
operatic répertoire theater as in some 
others, unless the quality of the opera 
being mounted demands and justifies 
periodism of this sort. The 
cost of necessary materials 
amounted to $20,000. 

“Carmen” had new scenery from his 
studio last season, too. In the previous 
year, which opened with a gala perform- 
ance of “Aida,” his admirable scenery 
for this spectacle was a notable feature 
of the occasion. Some sets for “The 
Force of Destiny,” “The Jewess” and 
other works were added in this year. 

In fact, there are so many operas Mr. 
Dové has painted he cannot recall off- 
hand just which ones he did in such and 
such a year. Nor can he tell all he has 
dene in the past in other places. Egypt 
gives way to Spain, Germany to Russia, 
the Pyramids to the Kremlin, and the 
Valkyrie’s rock to Fiora’s terrace in 
quick succession. There is no time to 
stop and live in the past. Just as Huys- 
mans and some other writers have con- 
fessed having no desire to reread a book 
once they have written and published it, 
so Mr. Dové, apparently, as soon as he 
has finished one set, is ready to leave 
it to the musicians, and proceeds, with- 
out sentiment, to the next. 

Yet he can recognize the products of 
his past labors. He came to the Audi- 
torium engaged by Herbert M. Johnson, 
then sharing the management of the 
opera with Marinuzzi. When he ar- 


alone 


labor and 


rived here he discovered in the ware- 
house the innumerable sets he had made 
for Hammerstein during his regime at 
the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York, which had eventually become the 
property of the Chicago company 
through the gift of Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick and Harold McCormick. In 
the lot was his scenery for “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” “Thais,” “Hérodiade,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Samson et 
Dalila,” “Tosca” and many other operas. 
Even his scene for “Salome,” when set 
up three years ago for almost surrepti- 
tious use, he found to look like new, kept 
safe as it had been by the American sense 
of shame which has made performances 


of Strauss’ Biblical tragedy so _ infre- 
quent here. 
Mr. Dové, born in Hamburg and 


trained under men like Gropius, who was 
head of the Berlin Opera scenic staff, 
came to America under Conried’s régime 
at the Metropolitan. Later he served 
under Hammerstein during his entire 
Manhattan career, and had even executed 
scenery for the season launched at the 
Lexington Theater in New York. This 
was stored in Long Island after the 
redoubtable Oscar’s final defeat. Rain 
destroyed some of this scenery and the 
rest of it was finally sold at auction and 
distributed far and wide over the country 
for a variety of uses, never to be traced 
and possibly never to be identified again. 

The Auditorium warehouse contains 
some of his that have never been 
used. When Gabriella Besanzoni was a 
member of the company’s contralto sec- 


sets 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Artistsat Home and Abroad Plan for New Season 
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Photos Nos. 1 and 3 by Bain News Service 





CELEBRITIES OF MUSIC WORLD READY FOR WORK AS CONCERT ROUND BEGINS 


1, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Tenor of the Metropolitan, Sailing on the Paris, for Engagements Abroad; 2, Marguerita Sylva, Soprano, with Her Children, Sylva and Daphne, # 
Her Chateau Near Salsomaggiore; 3, Tito Schipa, Tenor of the Chicago Opera, Returning with Mrs. Schipa and Their Small Daughter, Elena, on the Agqditania, After : 
Summer Abroad; 4, Nellie Zimmer, Harpist, Boarding the Passenger Plane on the Geneva-Lyon Line; 5, Marjorie Meyer, Soprano, at Lake George, N. Y.; 6, Sandor \as He int 
Pianist, at St. Shuberts, in the Adirondacks; 7, Marcian Thalberg of the Cincinnati Conservatory, at St. Moritz, in the Alps; 8, Marcel Dupré, Organist, and His Bride, at their Bie fon 

















































Home at St. Valery-en-Caux, Seine-Inferieure; 9, A Group of Pianists—Arthur Newstead, Dorothy Roeder, Katherine Bacon, Carl M. Roeder and Little Joan Newstead, 3 Hy ,. 
. . ’ . ee ° = ° ad . . ° ° + . a tab 
the Roeder Home, at Lake Abenaki, Vt.; 10, Jencie Calloway-John, Soprano, at Brisino in the Italian Alps Where She Is Studying with Ernesto Caronna Biko 
HIS is the season of which he will return to the Metropolitan. spending the summer in varied pursuits with Ernesto Caronna, for whom Leon me %n 
travel Artists who _Marguerita Sylva, soprano, has been’ at Lake George, N. Y., foremost among’ cavallo wrote his opera, “Zingari.” >! 4 1 
apy > singing abroad through the spring and’ them the preparation of interesting pro- is returning to Milan soon, wher B acc 
have been singing in summer and will probably stayin Europe’ grams for her concerts this winter. It expects to continue her work throu; the 
the summer operas are for some time. With her two children, is very evident that the summer has the season. Bo 
. ° Seulwe ‘ « » " > ic ’ P Y 12 « Tt .. ae 4 San . . cn 
going on vacations. ‘Sy!va and Daphne, she is now at het been a pleasant one, and that this young _ " 
Shade she bee hean chateau near Salsomaggiore, where she singer does not dread the prospect of her 7 
. ‘ is preparing her répertoire for the new ° busy season to come. Th M a* { S : r 
spending the hot months by the sea _ season. Sandor Vas, pianist, after a vacation e agic O cenery §& 
or lake shore are returning to New Tito Schipa, who returned on the Aqui-_ in the Adirondacks, has returned to Ro- | 
York, to begin the season early. tania afte r a summer in Italy, opens h chester to resumé his work at the East . ‘ 
Concerts and ope. re already an season in San Francisco, with the San man School. The School is already ac- [Continued from page 3] 
2 S ¢ a« gS ¢ “€ ‘ "pO« a _ . z . . . ; , ° = 
ae I — e ‘ aay § Francisco Grand Opera Company, mak-_ tive, he says, and the season looks prom- ; a 
nounced. pome of them have begun, ing appearances as leading tenor with ising. tion pe rtormances of Glu K's “Ort 
and each train and boat brings its’ that organization, in San Francisco and Marcian Thalberg of the Cincinnati were projected, but never given. 
: : o43 : ‘eles *j r 1e ree] 7 sent ‘oO ryvat “YW isite + » f< hions le en! hOV “~ r r sce rT ion or : \ 
quota of musical celebrities ready Los Angel S, during the weeks of Sept. Conss rvatory, \ isited the fashionable col- Dove's new scent ry } m ; Phe M 
ri gear af hard wench 29 and Oct. 6. Immediately after he be- ony at St. Moritz this summer. At singers” is also awaiting the propet 
[oO ‘ ves ) ar TOrkK. . . ‘ . Fx ’ . . " P oe Pn on ann ; oa ») : 1 
wre , gins an extensive concert tour of the Ronggletder. in the shadow of the for performances of Wagner’s comed 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the Met West and Middle West, occupying the en Swiss Alps, he planned his work for the Although he joined the company 
Me ; in Hoan ta hie cic ‘kee’ angwagwement - a Si » misgivings, Mr. Doveé is delight« 
ropolitan Opera Company, sailed away on "re time to his eight week ngagemen new year. : ebagynaignsos. dean aapes : ‘hi =A 
p P ’ led with the Chicago Opera Company, which Marcel Dupré, until he leaves late be a member of the Chicago con 
tne aris ior a much-needed vacation In begins Dee. 1. next month for his American tour. is His unreserved admiration for Hart 
the castle he has just bought in Spain, Nellie Zimmer rrived in America on staying at his home at St. Valery-e Beatty, both as the company’s tec! 
after having sung during the summe1 the Mauritania, and has begun her re Caux, just outside of Paris. He has’ director and as a man, explains 1! 
, Yt ‘ar hearsale re ith her trio for t] fs] complet his firs rear sevmphony his satisfactio1 th th yriul 
months with the Ravinia company in ®©@Fsa here with her tri a. completed h urst orga ymphony, js satista n with the Auditoriu 
Chi M ] i- Volpi I] tour which opens Oct. 20. They have which will have its premiére in America. t largely accounted for his acc 
} mon ¢ ° 4 "AST)) " ' mn . . . ’ 4 a 
BCagO. Er. LAUT Vp Wis resume two long tours for the season. The con Carl Roeder, pianist and teacher, e1 the post of scenic artist there 
his operatic activities on Oct. 26, when pany will be the same as last year, i1 tertained his colleagues this summer at furthermore finds the company’s 
he will sing “Favorita” and “Andrea cluding Louise Harris, second harpist, his home in the Vermont hills. He is’ plan of revivifying the sets for star 
Chenier” in Bologna. He will return to and Gladys Crockford han ist al d piano now ack in New Y L k and is reopening works rather than expt nding a fi 
ly i J to fulfil vccompanist. Mappe Cappelli, tenor, wil his studios for the winter a year n problematic novelties, 
+hic ‘ount} saYr , Rr ius . 0 ulf ] . i : i r . : a : _ 
Nn] ( ll yY early in anuary ) 1iflii be the assisting artist wi neie Ca lowa} John. soprano. is at ‘ +} 1K h cannot hove for 





hi > : a < inte Pn ; } ‘ . . 
nis concert envayements t sllow ng Mariorie Mever. soprano. nas rye ! Brisin . near sStre sa, prepar na to? nera } rformances, to e al excellent 
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[Continued from page 1] 





the quartet was of an extraordinary un- 
ity and the concert ended in a furore of 
applause, 


A Morning with Bach 


Friday morning the mists had cleared 
away and a cool, crisp atmosphere with 
a promise of autumn in the air made 
many walk the intervening miles to 
South Mountain. The program was 
entirely of Bach, presented by Harold 
Samuel, pianist; George Enesco, violin- 
ist, and Fraser Gange, baritone. Mr. 
Samuel, lately came to this country from 
England, began with the not very well 
known Toccata in C Minor, giving a 
delightful and well-considered perform- 
ance. He did not thunder forth to the 
full capacity of the piano as most Bach 
players do in this day and age, but 
realized that the work was written for 
the harpsichord. It was a singularly 
satisfying performance. 

Mr. Enesco and Mr. Samuel followed 
with the Sonata in E. It furnished an 
interesting contrast in styles of the two 
players, but the result was a very happy 
one. The opening Adagio was uplift- 
ing in its sincerity which was achieved 
not only through temperamental re- 
straint on the part of both players but 
also through mutual respect of the 
other’s technic. It was one of the most 
successful pieces of playing of the entire 
festival. 

Following this, Fraser Gange was 
heard in arias from two of the Church 
Cantatas, those for the First Sunday 
after Epiphany and the Eighth Sunday 
after Trinity, numbers 32 and 148 
respectively. Mr. Samuel played the 
accompaniments, Mr. Enesco the violin 
obbligatos, Ernest Hutcheson acting as 
page-turner for the former. The group 
was declared to be “Bach as he ought 
to be given” and created something like 
a furore, after which the audience 














orvice 


phne, 


After 4 ° A : 
lor Vas, emptied into the field outside for the 
at their intermission, one of the most delightful 


features of the festival. Knots of no- 
tables gathered here and there, and 
kodaks clicked in all directions until 


stead, at 


» Leonr- | time to return for the final two groups. 
2 SI These were the Sonata in C, un- 
ere sh accompanied, played by Mr. Enesco, and 
yughout 7 the Prelude and Fugue in E Flat from 


300k II of the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord” and the delectable French Suite 


— in G, played by Mr. Samuel. Both were 
very well received by the audience and 
ery both artists were recalled many times. 
he concert as a whole was of extra- 
ordinary interest not only on account of 
the finely arranged program but also 
perfect presentation. 
ry 
\. American Works Played 
a [The third program, on Thursday 
ve ernoon, was devoted to works by 
re ‘American composers and was given by 
hte _ Friedberg, pianist, who made a 
my ried trip from Europe to appear at 
“ festival; Jacques Gordon, violinist; 
o} ; Sowerby, pianist; Hans Kindler, 
” st, and the Festival Quartet of 
“dl ith Mountain. _ The program con- 
ae ed of three works, John Alden Car- 


ter’s Sonata in G for Violin and 
ino, played by Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
| edberg; Leo Sowerby’s Sonata in G 
va ‘Cello and Piano. played by Hans 

\indler, to whom it is dedicated, with 
composer at the piano, and Samuel 
Piano Cuartet in F Minor, 


rdner’s 


= ~ Striking Works Played at Seventh Berkshire Festival 
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WELL-KNOWN MUSICIANS AT THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Op. 18, “To a Soldier,” dedicated to the 
memory of David Hochstein. 

The first two movements of the Car- 
penter work proved melodious and of 
considerable charm, written in the older 
idiom where logic rules and there are 
still such things as chord-resolutions. 
The latter two, while not in any sense 
radical, give the impression of belonging 
to a later date. The quartet presented 
the work with finesse and much beauty 
of tone. 

Mr. Sowerby’s work had its first hear- 
ing in this country. The composer, it 
will be remembered, was the first holder 
of a fellowship at the American 
Academy in Rome, and numerous pieces 
by him are heard from time to time. 
The Sonata is distinctly modernistic in 
character and there are numerous pro- 
gressions of a somewhat startling sud- 
denness. In form the work is vague, 
and the thematic development net al- 
ways easy to follow. The final move- 
ment had a jazzy passage and some 
clever thematic weaving betokening care- 
ful workmanship. The performers were 
called out together and Mr. Sowerby by 
himself a number of times to acknowl- 
edge applause. 

Mr. Gardner’s Quintet had its first 
performance anywhere. It is in four 
movements with the sub-titles, Prologue 
(“La Vie”), Capriccio, “Dans la Forét” 
(“La Mort’) and Epilogue. At the end 
one was left with the conclusion that 
the composer had tried to condense too 
much into the confines of a chamber- 
music piece. The Prologue was interest- 
ing and might have been the gay soldier 
going merrily off to the war. What the 
Capriccio meant was less evident, par- 
ticularly to anyone who went through 
the conflict. “Dans la Forét” with its 
Quasi Marcia movement, was clear 
enough as describing death, but the 
philosophy of the movement was not 
clear. Death in a French forest under 
machine gun fire did not come to any- 
one placidly and with solemn blue-gray 
chords. It may be that Mr. Gardne: 
was not attempting program-music but 
only the coming of the Great Adventure 
as such. If this is true, his restraint 
is that much more to his credit. In any 
case, the work was something of a 
triumph with the audience and earned 
the composer numerous recalls, more, 
perhaps, on account of the very evident 
sincerity with which the work is written 
and the quality of promise behind it, 
than for aesthetic reaction. It was one 
of the hits of the festival. 


Classics and an Ultraist 


The penultimate concert was arranged 
with nicety beginning with Beethoven’s 
Trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1, carrying on 
with Brahms’ Sonata for ’Cello and 
Piano in D, Op. 99, and closing with 
Chausson’s Concerto in D, Op. 21, for 
piano, violin and string quartet. The 
Trio was played by the Rich-Kindler- 
Hammann Trio and the concerto by the 
Rich Quartet of Philadelphia, assisted 
by Carl Friedberg, pianist, and Georges 
Enesco, violinist. 

The Beethoven was an 
contrast to what had gone before on the 
previous day, delightfully played and 
falling like a chrysm upon the shrinking 
tympanum which had suffered much and 
was to suffer still more during the after 


interesting 


noon. So also the Brahms which Mr. 
Kindler and Mr. Friedberg plaved im- 
peccably The Chavusson Concerto is a 
work of decided beauty, some of it, th 


final movement especially, having a 
torrid quality leading one into paths of 
thought where dwell the “Liebestod” 
and a few more pieces. This is strange- 
ly intermingled with a mysticism com 
parable only to César Franck. 

The final program Schoénberg’s Sec- 
ond String Quartet (with voice), Op. 10, 
in F Sharp Minor, presented by the 
Lenox String Quartet; Sandor Harmati 
and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violins; Nicholas 
Moldavan, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
‘cello. The voice part was taken (one 
cannot reasonably say “sung’”) by 
Vorotny Mouton, Lne wOren is said tO 
be transitionary and in the final move- 
ment, especially “tonality has_ been 
abandoned.” Why the qualification, it 
is difficult to guess. Miss Moulton did 
her part like a brave soldier. One sup- 
poses she sang what Schénberg wrote, 
but if not, no matter. In space there is 
no such thing as direction: in Schénberg 
there is no such thing as a “wrong” note 
because there are no right ones. 


The Prize Work 


Naturally interest centered on this 
season’s prize work, a setting of Keats’ 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci,” by Wall- 
ingford Riegger, which was awarded the 
$1,000 prize offered by Mrs. Coolidge. 
The work is scored for tenor solo, two 
sopranos and alto, singing alone and in 
trio; violin, viola, ’cello, contrabass, oboe 
(interchangeable with English horn), 
clarinet and French horn. The perform- 
ers were Charles Stratton, tenor; Edith 
Bennett and Ruth Rodgers, sopranos; 
Devora Nadworney, contralto; Sandor 
Harmati, violin; Nicholas Moldavan, 
viola; Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello; Anton 
Torello, contrabass; Pierre Henkelman, 
oboe; Rufus Arey, clarinet, and Anton 
Horner, French horn. Mr. Riegger con- 
ducted. 

Be it said at the outset. ‘b® work is 
one to which high consider:t on is due, 
and it is fully worthy of the prize, which 
cannot always be said in similar cir- 
cumstances. It begins with a prelude 
for the oboe which is later developed 
into a duet with the clarinet and then 
taken by the entire instrumental en- 
semble. It fully establishes the eerie 
quality of Keats’ verses, but is slightly 
too long. There is then a reprise of the 
original theme and the contralto voice 
first is heard and then the two sopranos 
and finally all three in trio. The line 
“QO what can ail thee, knight at 
arms?” is repeated too often and _ be- 
comes slightly monotonous. After the 
tenor has begun his story, the three 
female voices become the spirits that 
had addressed the knight. This is a 
lovely bit, with clever voice-leading and 
“spooky” harmonies that are quite in 
keeping with the situation. One point, 
however, militated against the best 
effect, the voices were too loud and too 
insistent. After all, they were but a 
dream within a dream, since the knight 
was merely relating something he had 
heard. The climax “They cried: ‘La 
Belle Dame sans Merci hath thee in 
thrall!’ ” was magnificent. 

What one missed throughout the work 
was a little melody. Keats’ poem, in 
spite of some false quantities, is music 
itself. The knights of medieval times 
were all poets and singers and they 
recked not of augmented chords. Melody 


was their mode of expression. Hence, 

] : 4 > ] ; + 
a melodic outburst when the knigh 
sang of the lovely lady would have 
added immeasurably to the beauty and 





1. Dr. A. S. Vogt, Director of the Toronto Conservatory and Harold Randolph, Director of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md.; 2, Mme. Helen Stanley, Soprano; Louis Svecenski 
in the Background; 3, The Temple of Music on South Mountain Where the Festival Is Held; 4, Richard Aldrich of the New York “Times,” and Harold Samuel. Pianist; 
5, Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist, and Felix Salmond, "Cellist, Discuss Bach in the Foreground. Aurelio Giorni, Pianist, in the Middle-Distance 


interest of the piece. That however, is 
Mr. Riegger’s affair. He has written 
an atmospheric work in a scholarly man- 
ner and it was duly appreciated by the 
most amazing audience in the world. 

Ending the concert and also the 
festival was a group of Beethoven’s 
Scots, Irish and English songs sung by 
Miss Bennett, Mrs. Rogers, Miss Nad- 
worney and Mr. Gange. Why they were 
given, perhaps someone knows. The 
harmonizations made by Beethoven as 
pieces of hack work are about his least 
happy efforts, and even Beethoven could 
not make the air which we know best to 
the words “Paddy Got Drunk on Fish 
and Potatoes” into serious music. Mr. 
Gange, though still exhibiting the dis- 
inclination to sing legato which kept his 
Bach from reaching its highest peaks 
the day before, got nearer the spirit of 
the songs than the other artists. 

No prize will be offered next 
season, but there will be a competition 
for a suite or sonata for violin and piano 
in 1926. JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





St. Louis Financiers 
Back Guy Golterman’s 
Plans for More Opera 
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Arriving at the Municipal Theater Barbe- 
cue After a Recent Production of “Car- 
men”—Left to Right, Frances Peralta, 
Soprano; Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. 
Louis, James Wolfe, Richard Meade and 
Guy Golterman 
St. Louis, Sept. 20.—Guy Golterman 

who recently produced “Carmen” for a 

week in the Municipal Theater with suc- 

with 
representative business men who agree 
to support him in the presentation of 
two weeks of grand opera next August. 

Application will be made to the board 
of Aldermen for use of the Municipal! 


cess, has concluded a conference 


Theater. Mayor Henry W. Kiel is en- 
thusiastic over these al fresco perform- 
ances and promises his help. The cast 
will be recruited from the Me olitan 
and Chicago companies, wit] local 
chorus of 200 and an orchestra of 


eventy-five. HERBERT W. Cost. 
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Arnold Schonberg, Explorer in Uncharted Seas of 


Atonality, Rounds Out His First Half Century 
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By DR. ROBERT KONTA 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG’S 
life has been up to this 
hour a life of great art- 
istic surprises—to him- 
self and to.those whose 
belief in him is firm. 
It has* been a life 
of puzzles to those. .who look at 
his music, his poetry and his painting 
from a distance. It is also-a life of 
problems, partly solved, partly un- 
solved, a life of questions asked with 
an answer now and then, although 
some may never find an answer. It is 
also the life of an uncommonly strong 
fighting spirit which, convinced of 
the power of its mission, is counting 
defeats among the necessary prepara- 
tions for a final victory. 

Those Who have believed in Arnold 
Schénberg from the beginning are few in 
number; they are oppressed people who 
have had to suffer infinitely in mind and, 
almost W'thout exception, materially 
also. Certainly not saints, they were 
but martyrs for a serious artistic idea— 
yearning Souls who were in danger of 
being chilled with the littleness of their 
own selves and who were endeavoring 
to seek the warming sun of a greater 
one, It Was owing to the disciple-like 
fanatical activity of those few that 
Schénbergs early Vienna works were 
performed at last, albeit. amid irritating 
scenes of a cruelly wild opposition, prov- 
ing that no serious musician in the whole 
world dared to pass by the artistic ap- 
parition of Schénberg. — 

Unfortunately the people surrounding 
Schénberg—remember well, the people 
around him—then quickly turned into a 
little army of loud screamers who be- 
haved like criers of any stalls for cheap 
sensations. 
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New Steinway Building 
109-11-13 W. 57th St. 


New in course of con- 
struction. Studios to 
rent for musicians 
and teachers. 
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Players wanted. Kriens Symphony 
Club. Orchestra of 125 men, women, boys, girls. 
Christiaan Kriens, Conductor. Weekly rehearsals, 
concerts Carnegie, Aeolian, etc. Brass, wind, violas, 
basses specially wanted. Apply mail only. Kriens 
Studio, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
oe, phonogre —_ an, combination ~~ y Piano 
or songs, etc., amateur 
a specialty. 
CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(Room 801) 
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Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing: 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 


Alen Delé STAGE DANCING 

Wm. A. Brady and SINGING. Developing poise and 

Henry ality essential for any calling in 

Sir John- Martin ag , Alviene Art Theatre and Stock 
. (appearance: I - N.Y, 
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Mar, Clark pectus(write study desired to Secre 
Bacto rhan 43 West 72nd St.,N. ¥., EXT. 
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Arnold Schonberg, Leader of the Modernists 


These .people, through a misunder- 
stand of something which was cautiously 
groping its way out, and who, carried 
away by their. enthusiasm, regarded 
work which was still in the experimental 
stage as a complete fulfilment of their 
theories. The gradual development of 
the qualities which were characteristic- 
ally Schénberg seemed to them to apply 
to all modern music. They are only 
now realizing that these qualities are 
an integral part of Schénberg and do 
not always apply to his colleagues. 

Arnold Schénberg, born on Sept. 13, 
1874, in Vienna, had to endure all the 
usual.and world-known sufferings of a 
serious composer. The first composition 
of Schénberg which was performed in 
public was the String Quartet in D, 
composed in 1897. The string quartet, 
“Verklarte Nacht,” was composed in 
September, 1899. The gigantic sym- 
phonic chorus, “Gurrelieder,” was writ- 
ten in 1900 and 1901. 

The symphonic poem, “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” was composed in 1903; the 
String Quartet in D Minor, Op. 7, 1905; 
the chamber symphony in E, Op. 9, in 
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RNOLD SCHONBERG, leader of the younger school of Vienna 

composers, is fifty years old this month. 
more conservative with the years, however, he seems to be increas- 
Schonberg is just beginning to receive universal rec- 
ognition for works which have been neglected for two decades. His = 
“Erwartung,” a monodrama in four acts, for soprano solo and = 
orchestra, was ‘given its first performance at the Prague Festival 
this year, although it has been available for some fifteen years. 
“Die Gliickliche Hand,” an opera, is having its premiére at the 


1906; the String Quartet, Op. 10, in F 
Minor, 1907; the three pieces for piano, 
Op. 11, 1909, in the same year as the 
monodrama, “Erwartung”’; the six little 
pieces for piano, Op. 19, 1911; the book 
on the theory of harmony, 1912, in the 
same year as the cycle, “Pierrot Lu- 
naire”; the drama, “Gliickliche Hand,” 
1913; and “Jakobsleiter” which was 
commenced in 1917. Over the period 
from 1917 to 1924 there is a veil which 
perhaps only members of the most in- 
timate circle of Schénberg’s friends 
would be able to raise. 

Nothing is more difficult than to class- 
ify the unfinished life work of one who 
is still vigorously working. Fully con- 
scious of the impossibility of accomplish- 
ing such an undertaking, especially in 
the case of Schénberg, I am still en- 
deavoring to sketch what is of surpris- 
ing interest in the artistic development 
of Schénberg. 

The “Gurrelieder,” the most extensive 
composition of Schénberg, is a powerful 
echo after the Tristan harmony. It is, 
in comparison with the tormenting and 
self-judging post-Wagnerism up to the 
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Vienna Music and Theater Festival this month, after ten years of = 


obscurity. New York heard his “Pierrot Lunaire” last year and, 
although he has not attained the popularity of Stravinsky in 
America, he has won a permanent place in the symphonic 
= répertoires. = 
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end of the last century, a gigant): 
work, but still the work of a decade: 
Wagnerite. In spite of this, it is a wor. 
pointing to the future, a work rich 
invention, of which some motives ai 
next to the eternal motives in “Tristay 
and Isolde.” 

The “Gurrelieder” has spread amon; 
the largest musical circles and has be< 
the first to give irrefutable proof « 
Schénberg’s great ability; but it is als, 
the work which was disowned by Schoén- 
berg in the fervor of his impetus f: 
creating novelties. For it is, in spit 
of its fascinating beauty, too much 0: 
the past and too little Schénberg. 

What is characteristic of Schénber; 
begins in his works after the “Gurre- 
lieder” and is most distinctly to be 
recognized, in a retrospective view, in 
the String Quartet in F Minor, Op. 1' 
In this work Schénberg quits tonal- 
ism and wanders into the new land of 
atonality. By this he becomes th 
leader of the modern musicians who 
trust in his guidance. 

What Schénberg has written from 
then on leaves every tradition mor 
and more behind and finally gives up 
altogether every relation with tradition. 
The tradition as it was handed down to 
Schénberg and Schoénberg’s creations 
after the F Minor Quartet have only in 
common the physical phenomenon of 
tone. Traditional harmony, counter- 
point and forms appear no longer in 
Schénberg’s works after the year 1907. 

Schénberg’s innovations, justified in 
his theory of harmony, are Will and 
not Chance. Whether this Will has the 
power to create a new musical world, 
whether Schénberg will some time be 
as famous as Orlandus Lassus or Joseph 
Haydn, may be decided by a future 
which has gained the distance from 
Schénberg which is necessary for every 
just artistic judgment. 


Elena Gerhardt Will Sing American 
Songs 


Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, who has 
heretofore devoted her programs almost 
exclusively to German songs, will include 
a number of songs by American and 
English composers in her programs dur- 
ing the coming season. Among others, 
she will sing songs by Granville Bantock, 


Walter Golde, Wintter Watts, Lily 
Strickland, Burleigh, Maurice Besly, 
Carpenter and E. d’Arba. Mme. Ger- 


hardt’s tour will begin on Oct. 13 in 
Milwaukee, where she will open Miss 
Rice’s series of twilight musicales. 





Abraham Hyman Returns from Palestine 


Abraham Hyman, cantor-tenor, rr 
turned recently from Palestine, wher 
he made a special study of Hebrew 
songs. . Mr. Hyman is scheduled for 
several short tours through the easter! 
States in November, December, Januar) 
and February. 


CAPITO 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 
D. W. GRIFFITH’S 


AMERICA 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 





Broadway at 51st St. 
EDWARD BOWES 
Managing Director 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


R I A L ry O Broadway & 42nd St. 
’ 


Beginning Sunday 
“THE CITY THAT NEVER 


SLEEPS” 
With ALL STAR CAST 
A JAMES CRUZBP Paramount Production 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
We I V O ® I BROADWAY AT 
? 49TH STREET 
Beginning Sunday 
“FEET OF CLAY” 
with ROD LA ROCQUE and 
VERA REYNOLDS 











RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
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September 27, 1924 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








Opera in a New Home—Why Music and 
Politics Won’t Mix—The Difference 
Between Musicians and Technicians, 
and How Leopold Failed to Realize 
What Music Might Have Done for Him 
—Why Some Artists Never Grow Old 
—A Hint for Warriors, and a Recom- 
mendation to Congress—Changes in 
Royal Taste, and the Advantage of Be- 


ing a Prince Away from Home. 


DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

By the time these lines are immortal- 
ized in print the redoubtable Fortune 
Gallo will have inaugurated his New 
York season of opera in the Al Jolson 
Theater. 

To the uninitiated it may seem incon- 
gruous that the works of Verdi, Mas- 
cagni, Puccini and other masters are 
presented in a house consecrated to a 
black-face comedian. We should remem- 
ber, however, that Jolson is really a good 
comedian. 

I begin to suspect that the all-wise 


firm of theatrical producers, the Shu- 
berts, induced Fortune to stage his opera 
season in the Jolson Theater simply be- 
cause they intend te introduce their 
funnyman to the world of serious music. 
Most of the kings and queens of syncopa- 
tion, you know, are eager to appear on 
concert and symphony courses. I know 
more than one big concert manager who 
is anxious to sign up some jazz aggrega- 
tions. Of course, the plea will be made 
that it is all in the cause of the “true 
American art,” which they seem to think 
can only be expressed in terms of howl- 
ing saxophones and “mammy” songs. 

Of course, the crowds will stampede 
any theater which Gallo selects for his 
performances in New York, for the 
canny Fortune has put popular opera 
on a solid basis. 

In one way, the San Carlo impresario 
can be grateful that he did not engage 
the old home of Hammerstein opera down 
on Thirty-fourth Street, the Manhattan. 
Only last Tuesday night an unpleasant 
episode oecurred after a performance of 
“Tosca” given by a visiting company. 
Attracted by the news that the perform- 
ance would be given in honor of the 
Italian aviator, Locatelli, a crowd of 
anti-Fascisti gathered at the exit of the 
Manhattan. They meant no good to the 
visiting friend of Premier Mussolini, the 
ilron-man of Italy. At any rate, the 
police charged the mob, and in the clash 
a man attacked a police officer, wound- 
ing him severely. 

I am not sure whether the man wanted 
to assassinate Locatelli because the 
Visitor is a Fascist or simply because 
he is a Puccini admirer. Some opera 
performances might provoke a listener 
to any deed of violence, but in_ strict 
justice it must be said that this “Tosca” 
performance by the Salmaggi company 
was a good one. 

Gallo is too wise a bird (his name, 
you know, means cockerel in Italian) to 
mix opera and politics, so I can predict 

pacific and unruffled season at the 
Jolson, except for the usual unearthly 
squawks emanating from the artists who 
craw distasteful réles. 

aa * * 

Two well-fed, self-satisfied young men 

sat together on a prison bench in Illinois 


last Sunday morning. 


The organ pealed out a simple hymn 


tune. One of the pair of youths looked 
down on the cold floor of the prison 
chapel. His lips trembled, tears welled 
in his eyes, then his whole body shook 
in emotion. 

Music was too much for this bland, 
dapper murderer. 

So Leopold wept. 

The reporters who tell us so carefully 
just what Leopold and Loeb did in these 
first days of their sentence do not tell 
the name of the hymn, nor can I learn 
if the second slayer also wept when the 
prison organist played his simple tune; 
but this is not important. 

What interests me most is that a few 
chords of music had the power of break- 
ing down the emotional resistance of 
one of the cruelest murderers of our 
times. The cold, analytical mind which 
had defied all human impulses collapsed 
under the influence of a few common 
chords of music. 

Alienists are not surprised at this 
demonstration. They know that maniacs 
are often subdued in an instant by the 
music of a violin or an organ. Physi- 
cians who keep abreast in their thera- 
peutic studies likewise recognize the 
power of music. Only last week I read 
in your columns an advertisement sent 
out by a Government hospital at Wash- 
ington calling for an attendant “who 
understands musical therapy.” You might 
be amazed at the extent this new art of 
healing is practised by medical men of 
repute. 

I have just learned that Leopold is 
a pianist of considerable technical 
ability. He told his associates that he 
considered music simply a form of “in- 
tellectual exercise.”’ For him the satis- 
faction of mastering the technical phase 
of piano-playing was quite sufficient. 
He was an automaton which could 
simulate musicianship. I am sure most 
of his friends thought he was a musi- 
cian, but he confessed freely that there 
was no emotional response to music 
within him; his playing was merely the 
gratification of his egocentric nature. 

I know several estimable  virtuosi 
who are likewise dead to the real nature 
of music. The physical and mental ap- 
paratus of these players has been so well 
coordinated that they are usually de- 
scribed as great musicians. 

I know composers of the same species 
—men who can write scores filled with 
the most complicated counterpoint and 
crchestration. 

However, performers and composers of 
this type don’t commit crimes, like the 
Chicago slayer—except against the art 
which gives them shelter. 

ok * * 

I believe our Mary (Garden, not Pick- 
ford) would appreciate this. She dearly 
loves whatever is worth a smile. 

Reading about prospects for the com- 
ing season, I found mention of numerous 
artists booked to visit America for the 
first time, and then stumbled across the 
announcement that “among the old 
favorites to return is Mary Garden.” 

Does anyone really believe that Mary 
will ever grow old? I don’t. In fact, 
I know she won’t. She isn’t that kind. 
And, anyhow, there’s a long, long trail 
ahead of her before she reaches that 
point in a prima donna’s life when 
biographers tactfully forget to mention 
the year of her birth—or else discover 
that birthday books have been publish- 
ing erroneous figures. 

ok * + 

Singers who fear the advance of time 
ought to hear what Emma Calvé said 
the last time she was in America. 

Several friends and acquaintances 
were calling upon the irrepressible diva, 
and one of them alluded to having heard 
her sing thirty years before. 

Another, scandalized at what she 
feared would be regarded as a faux pas, 
broke in with: 

“Oh, no! You must be mistaken. Mme. 
Calvé was not singing thirty years ago.”’ 

“Indeed I was,” responded Calvé. 
“I’m around the sixty mark now, but I 
feel I am singing better than I used 
to. And when I’m eighty I expect to 
be singing still better.” 

Is there anything more refreshing 
than an artist who accepts years 
casually? 

I remember once showing the late 
Teresa Carrefio a photograph of her- 
self that I had borrowed from a press 
agent. 

“But why did you pick on this one?” 
she asked. “It’s got a simper; and if 
there is anything I hate, it’s a simper— 
especially on a woman of my age.” 

Then in squelchment of my protests: 

“Look at my white hair! Do you 
realize that I’m a grandmother?” 

Of course, Carreno was an artist of no 
age at all—or rather of every age. She 
could keep time as perfectly in the pas- 





Abby Putnam Morrison, Who in Leisure Moments from Her Duties as a Member of the 


Junior League in New York, Sings Leading Soprano Roles in Grand Opera. 


Miss 


Morrison Is Now a Member of Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Company and Will Be 
Heard in a Number of Operas During the Organization’s New York Engagement as 


Well as on the Road 





sage of birthdays as in a Beethoven 
sonata. It seemed no more difficult for 
her to master one than the other. 

Being an artist is a great life if you 
don’t weaken. The trouble with many 
artists belonging the younger generation 
is that they do. 

* ok 2k 

You know as well as I do that if either 
of us went to a concert and were thrilled 
by “Pacific 231” or some other piece of 
resistance, we would get all huffed up 
if the orchestra should, in response to 
insistent demands for an encore, play 
a certain opus known as the Melody 
in F, 

but the other night I suddenly decided 
that Rubinstein might have _ writien 
something much worse. 

This is why: 

I was vainly trying to sleep, assailed 
by raucous noises that poured in through 
my open windows from other windows, 
also open and (to me) painfully nearby. 

You know how terrible a piano can 
sound when the sounder is intent upon 
the latest cross-word puzzle in music. 
Well, this sounding was all that. I 
couldn’t possibly see how even the bright- 
est puzzle-guesser could ever get the 
answer. 

Then, like oil on turbulent waters, 
there flowed the strains of the Melody 
in F; and it seemed to me, at that 
minute, to be the most beautiful, soul- 
uplifting, reposeful and heavenly thing 
ever composed. I was composed as well 
as it. I listened greedily to every note, 
although the performance was not re- 
markable either for tone, technic or in- 
terpretation. 

Next came Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song,” that grace-noted little breeze that 
Elly Ney plays in such a placidly pastoral 
manner. That, too, soothed my harassed 
spirit, despite the fact that the pianist 
skipped the middle part and, near the 
close, gleefully piled heavy octaves and 
crushing chords on the treble, even while 
he (or, mayhap, she) intertwined sundry 
croaky left-hand notes into the bass. 
The “Spring Song” withstood even that 
mauling. Which shows that some things 
can be bent, but never broken. 

Now I’m coming to the point, which 
is—although comparisons may be odor- 
ous or odious or whatever they are 
—that our tastes, appreciations, opinions 
and decisions are all comparative. 

sd ok * 

There were bands—and not all these 
bands played well, either—of course, in 
Defense Day military parades. And very 
appropriately. Musicians are constantly 
on the defensive. They have to defend 
themselves, for one thing, from attacks 
by the critics and sometimes from their 
rivals. 

Still, as a measure of military pre- 
paredness, our bands strike me as being 
a little less effective than the sistrums 
used by Egyptians in the palmy, happy- 
go-lucky and pearl-drinking days of 
General Anthony and Queen Cleopatra. 

These sistrums, you know. rattled when 
they were shaken. Probably this was 
to save the performer from getting 
rattled, even after the habit of some 
modern artists when playing a difficult 


piece before a critical audience. Be 
that as it may, Egyptian soldiers carried 
sistrums into battle to scare their oppo- 
nents with the racket. 

But sistrums had nothing on some of 
our dance orchestras, and I humbly sug- 
gest that the American army adopt the 
latter in place of the natty bands now 
attached to crack regiments. An enemy 
that wouldn’t run from the blare, creaks 
and groans which we hear in dance halls 
must be so formidable that we wouldn’t 
stand the ghost of a chance of licking it. 

We would have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the experiment. 

There’s one other plan I would pro- 
pose: have Congress make a really decent 
appropriation for the American military 
bands. 

* * x 

How times do change. 

Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India, was a 
musician of no mean accomplishments. 
She studied singing under the great 
Lablanche, who placed her voice so per- 
fectly that when, at an advanced age, 
Her Majesty read an address in the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, every word 
carried distinctly to the remotest cor- 
ners of that huge place. As a pianist, 
too, the Queen had no mean ability. 
Once Jenny Lind sang for her, in private 
audience, but suffered from an inefficient 
accompanist. Whereupon Victoria bade 
the offender move on, saying very gra- 
ciously: “I myself will accompany Miss 
Lind.” And I dare say the dear little 
soul, so cruelly painted by her wicked 
biographer, Strachey, played the accom- 
paniments carefully and precisely. 

Among her children, the Princess 
Beatrice was also an intelligent pianist. 
sufficiently proficient to play accompani- 
ments for the Queen’s favorite singer, 
Emma Albani, when the latter stood up 
in the royal presence to declaim Wag- 
nerian solos. 

Of the Queen’s sons, the Duke of Saxe. 
Coburg and Gotha was known as the 
“fiddling Prince.” But though King 
Edward was officially head of the Royal 
College of Music, he preferred the “Lost 
Chord” to Wagner. 

King Edward, I take it, was a sort 
of connecting link between royal music 
of the happy, if much-abused, Victorian 
period and that of today. 

For today the Prince of Wales, Ed- 
ward’s grandson, plays the drum. 

He plays it well, if we can believe the 
testimony of guests of Rodman Wana- 
maker at Oyster Bay. For it was at 
Rodman’s dance that the Prince, act- 
ing probably upon the principle that 
vour real musician must make music as 
well as listen to it, marched up to the 
orchestra and drummed during two 
dances. 

It was all just as it should have been, 
for the Wanamaker name is indissolubly 
connected with music in the district of 
New York. And I am told the Prince’s 
technic was beyond criticism. 

But what a jump from Jenny to jazz. 
All these intervening years are needed 
to match the extent of it. 
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Princes are fortunate in more ways 
than one. Clara Schumann, so a pupil 
of her’s once told me, had a habit of 
saying to young pianists who did not 
please her: 

“Go home and play the drum.” 

The Prince of Wales can play the drum 
without having to go home. 

Which shows that while being a prince 
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in America may be a slightly hectic 
business, it has some advantages. 


* * * 


Of what use is music? 

None, if we accept the dictum of 
Vicomtesse Harrison H. de Frise, who 
has confided to the New York Daily 
Mirror her intention of opening an art 
shop because she is “tired of society.” 
Society, she complains, is “always the 
same thing. Dinners, dancing, recep- 
tions, music, never anything useful.” 

I have always found a dinner exceed- 
ingly useful when I was hungry, but 
let that pass. 


With all due respect to Madame la 
Vicomtesse, I venture to take issue with 
her. Music, I believe, is useful in a 
variety of ways. Impresarios find it a 
handy adjunct to the activities of cele- 
brated virtuosi, and even musicians do 
not despise music as a means of earning 
a livelihood. 

Decidedly music has its uses, says your 
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W hen Great Artist Meets Great Artist 
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Photo Bain Newa Service 


Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler with a Group of Friends 


HEN Greek met Greek there was 

trouble, according to tradition. But 
when an artist of Fritz Kreisler’s amia- 
bility meets a musician of John Mc- 
Cormack’s amiability, there is nothing 
but joy and good-followship. The famous 
violinist never plays second fiddle, it is 
true, but he has taken pleasure in play- 


ing obbligatos to tenor songs by the 
equally eminent singer more than once; 
and, if occasion arises, Mr. Kreisler can 


play the piano brilliantly. This pic- 
ture shows not only Mr. Kreisler and 
Mr. McCormack, but several friends who 
obviously share in the happiness the 
great performers always radiate. Mr. 
McCormack can be distinguished by his 
white waistcoat, even if his_ photo- 
graphed presence were not already well 
encugh known to need no introduction, 
and Mr. Kreisler stands beside him. At 
their feet sits Mrs. McCormack. Mr. 
McCormack will return to America in 
October to sing in concerts. 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY HAS 
BRISK DEMAND FOR SEATS 


Julian de Pulikowsky Joins Violin Fac- 
ulty of Conservatory—Students 
Accept Positions 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 20.—Despite the 
fact that the regular auction of seats 
for Cincinnati Symphony concerts does 
not open until Oct. 14 and 15, a large 
proportion of available reservations has 


already been spoken for. This includes, 
besides the regular concerts, the popular 
Sunday concerts and the young people’s 
series. Interest in the concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony String Quartet, 
which were inaugurated last season, is 
evidenced by the numerous inquiries and 
requests for numbers to be included in 
the forthcoming recitals. 

Mildred Kiener of the class of Romeo 
Gorno, College of Music, who received a 
certificate with distinction last June, has 
accepted a position as soloist with the 
Lyceum Concert Company and will be- 
gin a tour this month. Herbert New- 
man, pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford, 
College of Music, has been reengaged 
as organist in the Westminster Presby- 


terian Church, Price Hill. George Se- 
gers, baritone, who is now connected 
with the Eastman School in Rochester, 


has been here on a visit to his former 
teacher, Giacinto Gorno. 

Margaret Dunham, pupil of Albert 
Berne, has been appointed supervisor of 
music in Erie, Pa. Willard E. Tallen- 
tire, who was a pupil of Pier A. Tirin- 
delli, has been made supervisor of in- 
strumental music in the Indianapolis 
public schools. Boyd Ringo, pupil of-Leo 


Paalz, has been made head of the pi- 
ano and theory denartment of Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Okla. 

Julian de Pulikowsky, who was a 


guest teacher during the summer at the 
Conservatory, where he made his début 


as a concert soloist, has joined the vio- 
lin faculty for the winter season. Mme. 
Perret-Sealey has opened her French 
classes in the Conservatory to students 
who are not studying music. Emma 
Roedter is back from her western trip. 
She is the only musician in this vicinity 
who owns a complete edition of the 
Bach Society and is having it bound. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 





New York Organist Seriously Injured 


George Brock. organist of the Century 
Theater, New York, was found uncon- 
cious in the roadway of a Coney Island 
street at 2:30 on the morning of Sept. 21. 
He was taken in a taxicab to the Coney 
Island Hospital, where his condition was 
pronounced critical. The circumstances 
surrounding his accident are not as yet 
known. Mr. Brock is a graduate of 
the University of Manchester, England. 


San Antonio Observes “Music Day” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 20.—‘Music 
Day” was observed on Sept. 15, when 
members of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association opened their 
studios to the public. Receptions were 
held on each floor of the Mayor Temple 
of Music as well as in private studios. 
Music merchants cooperated in the suc- 
cess of the season’s formal opening. 
Oscar J. Fox is serving his second term 
as president of the association. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 








Lausanne Cathedral 


Organ 


Americans’ Play 


Frederick Schlieder and George Arthur 


Wilson, New York organists, recently 
gave an organ recital in the cathedral 


in Lausanne, Switzerland, at the invita- 
tion of Harnish, the cathedral organist, 


according to word reaching New York. 
Mr. Schlieder contributed three im- 
provisations which demonstrated his 


artistry and his knowledge of the organ. 


As his contribution to the program, Mr. 
Wilson, who has just become a fellow 
of the London Royal College of Organ- 
ists, played numbers by Widor and Bach. 
Although Mr. Schlieder went to Lau- 
sanne to rest after a season of teaching 
in Paris, he was soon discovered by a 
number of musicians and was persuaded 
to start classes. Arrangements have 
been made to have Mr. Schlieder return 
to conduct classes in both Paris and 
Lausanne next summer as well as to 
lecture in Paris and Berlin. He will 
resume his teaching in New York on 
Oct. 1. 


“ELIJAH” FIRST OFFERING 
OF NEW SAN DIEGO CHOIR 


Large Audience Present to Applaud Fine 
Performance—Two More Concerts 
Listed 


SAN DiEGo, CAL., Sept. 20.—The ini- 
tial performance of the San Diego Ora- 
torio Society on Sept. 14, in the Spreck- 
les organ pavilion, took the form of 
“Elijah.” It has been several years 
since an oratorio was sung in this city 
and a large audience turned out for a 
splendid presentation of Mendelssohn’s 
music. The concert was under the di- 
rection of Nino Marcelli. The accom- 
paniments were played by a local sym- 
phony of fifty and on the organ. 

Soloists were Mrs. C. C. Kempley, so- 
prano; Mrs. L. L. Rowan, contralto; Vic- 
tor Edmunds, tenor, and Carl Gantvoort, 
baritone. 

Much credit for the success of this 
society is due Mrs. Vernice Brand, Mrs. 
Carl Ostrander and Thomas Harvey. 
Officers are Mrs. Brand, president; Dr. 
Stearns, vice-president; Marie Carvel, 
secretary; Mrs. Hobart, business mana- 
ger, and Thomas Morley, assistant con- 
ductor. 

The society will give “Messiah” at 
Christmas time, and “Samson and De- 
lilah” in the spring. 

WILLIAM F. REYER. 








Washington Band Leader Made Reserve 
Officer 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 20.—Walter How- 
ard Loving, recently retired as major, 
and band leader of the famous Philip- 
pine Constabulary Band, Manila, has 
been appointed a major in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. Major Loving, who is 
a Negro, ranks with the world’s great 
band leaders. He is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory and other 
music schools. Major Loving went to 
the Philippines as a second lieutenant 
and band leader in 1899, and when the 
Philippine Constabulary was organized 
in 1901, he was selected to organize the 
band. At the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904, the band was awarded first prize. 
This organization was heard last in 
Washington at the inauguration of the 
late President Harding. A. T. MARKS. 





Mischa-Léon to Make Début in Concert 


Mischa-Léon, tenor, of the Paris 
Opéra, will arrive in America soon for 
his first concert tour, which will be 
under Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. Mischa-Léon, who was heard 
in this country several years ago in 
opera has given many recitals’ in 
France, England and Holland. He will 
make his first appearance in a recital 
in Aeolian Hall late in October. 
Wanda Landowska Engaged for Eleven 

Orchestral Concerts 


At least eleven orchestral appearances 
are scheduled for Wanda Landowska, 
clavichordist, this season. She is to ap- 
pear three times with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. and twice each with the New 
York Philharmonic, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and New York Symphonies. Mme. Lan- 
dowska will give also a series of thre: 
New York recitals. 
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SIX CONDUCTORS ARE 
BACK FROM EUROPE 


Incoming Liners Bring Other 
Prominent Musicians to 
Begin Season 


Six conductors were among the musi- 
cians returning from Europe lately 
The first to arrive was Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, aboard the Berengaria on Sept. 
19. Dr. Miles Farrow, head of the de- 
partment of music in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, and Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist of the First Presbyteria) 
Church, New York, were fellow passen- 
gers. On the same day the Duilio brought 
David Mannes, conductor of the winter 
concerts in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, and Mrs. Mannes. Th¢ 
Duilio also carried Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan; Gina Viafora. 
New York teacher of singing, and Gianni ; 
Viafora of the staff of MUSICAL AMER- i 
ICA. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek, one of the con- 
ductors of the Metropolitan, arrived o: 
the Conte Verde on Sept. 20, to begin 
his twelfth season. Rosina Galli, pre- 
miére danseuse of the Metropolitan, re- 
turned on the same steamer with he: 
mother, after a four months’ holiday in 
Italy. As the Conte Verde steamed int: 2 
the harbor the Sistine Chapel Choi: 
Soloists gave an impromptu concert 01 
deck. They will make a thirty weeks 
tour of the United States headed by) 
Eugenio Teroni. 

On Sept. 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the Stat: 
Symphony; Edward Zeigler of the : 
Metropolitan executive staff, and Elsi a 
Lange, singer. On her final North At- ¢ 
lantic trip of the season before reenter- 
ing the St. Nazaire-Havana-Vera Cru: 
service, the Lafayette had on board Ru- 
dolph Ganz. pianist and conductor of th: 
St. Louis Symphony, and Mrs. Ganz: 
Jean Bedetti. ’cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and Mrs. Bedetti, and Edouard 
Gendron, French pianist, and Mrs. Gen- 
dron. Eugene Goossens, conductor of th: 
Rochester Philharmonic. arrived aboard 
the Majestic on Sept. 23. 

Luella Melius, soprano. sailed ahoard 
the Cleveland on Sept. 20 to fulfill en- 
gagements in the Paris Opéra. 
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New Society Sponsors Concerts for Stu- a 
dents in New Castle, Pa. 


NEW CASTLE, PA, Sept. 22.—The Edu- 
cational Art Society, sponsored by th: 
school board, will give a series of six 
concerts this coming season especial], 
for students, beginning with two con- 
certs by John Philip Sousa and his band 
on Oct. 9. Other artists who have been 
engaged to appear are Sophie Braslau. 
contralto; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Mari: 
Chamlee, tenor. and Ruth Miller, so- 
prano. In addition, George Creel wil! 
deliver a lecture. The society is esse: 
tially a public school organization bu: 
proposes to coordinate with civic orga) f 
izations. Provision is made for the pub- a 
lic to attend the concerts, which will 1}. 
held in the Franklin Junior High Schoo i 
and Senior High School auditoriums q 
LaVerne E. Irvine is director of th: 
society. 


L. E. Behymer Leaves for Pacific Coast 


L. E. Behymer. Pacific Coast impres 
sario, left New York last Sunday f 
Los Angeles. accompanied by Mrs 
Behymer and their daughter. Mrs 
Behymer was taken ill while abroad an: 
for this reason Mr. Behymer was oblige: 
to remain in New York while his wif: 
had medical attention at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Mr. and Mrs. Behymer stopp 
off at Chicago en route. 


World Premiére of Puccini’s New Opera 
Scheduled for La Scala 


Giacomo Puccini’s new opera, “Tura 
dot,” will have its premiére at the Mila 


Scala next spring, according to cable 
reports. Rosa Raisa of the Chicag 


Civic Opera, who sang in “Nerone” 
the Scala, is mentioned for the pri 
cipal role. When the premiére was fi) 


discussed, Puccini said that he want: 
ii to take place at the Metropolitan. 
report from Vienna states that the o} 
will also be produced there this spl 


with Maria Jer and Lotte Lel 
in the leading réles. William J. Gua 
of the Metropolitan. who returned f1 
Europe last week. stated that Puccini } 
not yet c¢ *‘Turandot” and 
t 7 for producti 
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“Dictured Lives of Great Musicians” Sees 


Light of Day After Twenty-Six Years’ Wait 


Educational Work by the Misses Crawford Among Recently Published Books— 
Dr. Agnes Savill Discusses Therapeutic Value of Classic and Modern Music— 
Eva Clare Gives Suggestions for Studio Club 
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Crawford, completed a 
series of lectures with 
stereopticon illustra- 
tions describing the lives 
of the great composers for the benefit 
of the pupils in their private school on 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. This 
vear, just twenty-six years later, the 
lectures and pictures were revised and 
assembled by Rebekah Crawford and 
have just been published as “Pictured 
Lives of Great Musicians” (Boston: 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co.). The book 
bears the names of both sisters as 
authors and is dedicated to Alethea 
B. Crawford, who died in 1909. 

When the Misses Crawford took their 
pupils to attend the Damrosch concerts 
in the ’nineties, the children were rest- 
less. Rebekah Crawford, who was in 
charge of their musical education, hit 
upon a plan to stimulate their interest 
in music in general and the concerts in 
particular. The music room in the 
school was already hung with pictures 
of the great musicians, and Miss Craw- 
ford undertook the task of expanding 
this into a complete pictorial history 
for each musician. From all parts of 
Europe and America pictures were se- 
cured. Miss Crawford had a stereop- 
ticon slide made of each, and her sister, 
Alethea, prepared lectures describing the 
lives and works of the musicians. 

From the first the illustrated lectures 


were successful. When the chidren saw 
the picture and heard the story of how 
Pach copied his brother’s music by moon- 
light, they became deeply interested in 
his music. When they heard the story 
of how Schubert composed the music for 
Goethe’s “Erl King,” they were eager to 
hear the poem recited by the teacher 
of elocution in the school and hear the 
musie played by Henry Holden Huss. 
First Mr. Huss reproduced the different 
voices in the “Erl King” until the chil- 
dren recognized them. Then, as_ he 
played Liszt’s transcription of the Schu- 
bert “Erl King,” the children followed 
each new development in the composition 
with keen interest. The same program 
was followed for each composer. After 
seeing the pictures and hearing the lec- 
ture about a composer, the children were 
eager to hear his music played by an 
artist. 

Originals of the many pictures in the 
book arg in Miss Crawford’s musicial 
museum. Her collection contains pictures 
reviewing the history of music for five 
enturies, from Palestrina to Debussy 





and MacDowell. The frieze in the museum 


is made up of a series of original etch- 
ings done by Albert D. Blashfield espe- 
cially for Miss Crawford depicting 
episodes in the lives of musicians. It 





was while conferring with Miss Craw- 
ford about the treasures in her collec- 
tion, many of which have already been 
presented to the Library of Congress, 
that Carl Engel, chief of the music 
division of the library, learned about 
the “Pictured Lives.” He suggested to 
the publisher that the, lectures and pic- 
tures be brought out in book form, and 
Miss Crawford was soon intrusted with 
the task of editing. 

As published, the book contains the 
stories of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Schubert, and the final chap- 
ter reproduces the story of Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.” Each story is a compact 
history. In only twenty pages of pic- 
tures and anecdotes the Misses Crawford 
tell the story of Bach’s greatness. Bach 
is carried through the episodes in his 
boyhood which contributed to his later 
success and on through the interesting 
events in his later life. The chapter 
works up to a climax and is nicely 
rounded out with an estimate of his 
work and his place in the history of 
music. Later chapters are equally well 
dene. Although originally intended for 
children, the chapters are written in 
a clear. concise style that makes 
interesting reading for older persons as 
well. The pictures are skilfully placed 
so the anecdotes they illustrate are on 
the same page. At the end of each 
chapter is reproduced a page of music 
by the composer described. 

This is the sixth book on music in 
the Crawford library. Rebekah Craw- 
ford’s first book was “Musicians in 
Rhyme for Childhood’s Time.” When 
Gustave Schirmer, original head of the 
publishing house, heard Miss Crawford 
recite: 

“The Great Johann Sebastian Bach 

Was born in German Eisenach” 
he said, “I was born in Eisenach. Bring 
me all the rhymes and I will publish 
them.” Later she brought out “Musical 
Messages” and “Modern Masters’ Art 
and Glory, Told in Picture and in Story.” 
Alethea Crawford was the author of 
“Letters from Great Musicians to Young 


People” and “Imaginary Biographical 
Letters of the Great Composers of 
Music.” All the books have a place on 


the shelves of the British Museum and 
the Beethoven House in Bonn, Germany. 
J. 3. 


* * * 


Healing Power of Music 


S a practising physician Dr. Agnes 
Savill prescribes music for her pa- 
tients. For the sufferer from neuras- 
thenia she orders doses of Beethoven, 
Hadyn, Handel, Mozart and Bach. When 
harassing worries and sordid cares in- 
terfere with the recovery of one of her 
clients, she advises a few Chopin Etudes 
and several capsules of Schubert and 
Schumann. The effect is remarkable in 
the healing of both body and mind, she 
says. Not only that, music is a positive 
stimulant to the psyche. 
Dr. Savill tells all about it in her 
book, “Music, Health and Character” 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
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pany), a second edition of which has ° 


just been brought out. The first half 
of the book is an autobiography of Dr. 
Savill’s conversion from an active dis- 
like of music to an awakening apprecia- 
tion and the adoption of music as an 
aid to health. In the second half she 
discusses the physical and psychic effects 
of music on the human organism. 

Dr. Savill writes with a disarming 
modesty. In the midst of a discussion 
of some musical problem she pauses to 
confess her ignorance. She has the 
happy faculty of reliving incidents in 
her musical conversion. She _ writes 
about them so graphically that the reader 
feels her anxiety waiting for the cur- 
tain to rise on a performance of “Par- 
sifal” in Covent Garden. To her each 
new piece of music was an experience so 
vivid that she has been able to recapture 
it in prose. Of course, she has the 
advantage, denied to a critic, of using 
superlatives; she can praise “Parsifal” 
whole-heartedly and _ subordinate’ the 
“Ring” operas. 

Although Dr. Savill says her book 
probably will not be interesting to musi- 
cians, she makes a number of practical 
suggestions that should prove useful. 

Music will become more popular, she 
believes, when better teaching methods 
are employed in the schools and by pri- 
vate teachers, methods that will not make 
music a dull routine but a lively diver- 
sion. She believes phonographs, pianolas 
and improved teaching methods have 
already done much to popularize good 
music. In her own case, her pianola 
was one of the chief factors in awaken- 
ing and developing her appreciation. 

Despite her confessed ignorance of 
music, Dr. Savill plunges into descrip- 
tions of symphonies and operas with the 
sang froid of a seasoned critic. She 
describes them as she says they should 
be described in the newspaper reports. 
In her Wagner has a strong champion. 


“T am in strenuous disagreement with 
those who maintain that the main cur- 
rent of Wagner’s music is wholly sensu- 
ous and_ materialistic,’ she _ says. 
“Throughout the ‘Ring’ one is impressed 
by the genius which in the music stirs 
the imagination and suggests the im- 
material. Wagner never gives crude 
imitations of natural sounds. He prefers 
to use these as a basis or a hint, and 
from such a starting point the imagina- 
tion wanders, reaching through the ma- 
terial to the spirit informing it, thus 
gathering to itself a rich harvest of 
ideas and visions.” 

It is to be expected that such a thor- 
ough Wagnerian is not impressed with 
the moderns. Dr. Savill discusses them 
in her chapter on the physical effects 
of music: 


“Much of the modern music I have 
heard resembles the jangling and dis- 
cordant welter of sounds audible at a 
country fair. This is surely ingenious 
imitation rather than music. It corre- 
sponds to realism in literature. It 
is photography rather than _ art; 
the spirit is lost in the endeavor to 
capture the material. Intellectual in- 
terest is stimulated, but the esthetic 
sense is starved. In modern days the 
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Portrait by Muriella, N. Y. 
Rebekah Crawford, Who with Her Sister, 
the Late Alethea B. Crawford, Wrote 


“Pictured Lives of Great Musicians” 


multiplication of instruments permits 
more latitude for imitative or descrip- 
tive music, qualities sought after too 
often at the expense of rhythm and 
beauty. This explanation necessarily 
cannot approach the technical facts ob- 
vious to students of music; it is written 
from the point of view of the physician, 
attempting to understand the causes of 
the beneficial and the injurious effects 
produced by music on the human organ- 
ism. 

“It is doubtful whether the above 
described forms of modern music can 
produce beneficial effect, either physi- 
cal or mental, which is undeniably ob- 
tained from the music of the old masters. 
Much of the music with irregular accent 
and complicated rhythm appeals almost 
exclusively to the intellect; much tends 
to evoke a depressing and uneasy, and 
therefore harmful, type of emotion. Un- 
less listened to only for short periods 
of time, it has a tendency to produce a 
contractile physical state; this occasions 
at first restlessness and excitability, and 
subsequently fatigue and nervous irrita- 
tion. It is improbable that obscure 
rhythm, recognizable only by a highly 
educated ear, could be as effective in its 
action on the body cells as is the clearly 
marked beat of, for example, a Bach 
concerto.” 

From actual experience in her prac- 
tice of medicine Dr. Savill has found 
that the music of the old masters is 
helpful in healing mental and physical 
maladies, relieving fatigue and making 
work easier. She discusses the physical 
and psychic influence of music as a 
scientist. Vibrations of musical sound 
not only stimulate muscles, she has 
found in her studies, but they produce 
beneficial action in the heart and blood 
vessels, lungs, the various glands and 
organs of the digestive tract. 

In the psychic realm she has found 
that “great music awakens the sleeping 
faculties of the individual, speeds up all 
the mental proceses and renders him 
intensely conscious of the existence of 
the spiritual world—call it what you 
will—from which he derives his moral 
strength. . Great music arouses the 
same spiritual enthusiasms as can be 
awakened by prayer, the same exhilara- 
tion as love.” 

Far from being injurious in over- 
stimulating the emotions, Dr. Savill be- 
lieves music is an admirable outlet for 
the feelings. She makes a plea that if 
ultra-modern music is included in a con- 
cert program there should be some com- 
positions by the old masters at the con- 
clusion as an antidote. J. S. 





[Continued on page 20] 
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First Things First 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Upon returning from my. summer’s 
study in London with.Tobias Matthay, 
I read in an issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
July 26, an*admirablé article, “The Al- 
chemy That Changes Musical Thought 
to Tone,” by Sumner Salter. 

Mr. Salter’s views im most respects 
coincide with. Mr. Matthay’s,- and. be- 
cause of the vital importance that these 
principles have’ in modern piano play- 
ing and because I see so many teachers 
and students missing the true contact 
I feel I should Jike to put my shoulder 
to the wheel and help spread the gospel 
of real study. 

As pianists, what is the first thing we 
are after? Tone and the proper control 
of it in all its varied aspects. Where 
does tone begin? At the contact of ham- 
mer and string. What controls the 
When is tone made? 
Just before and up to its beginning— 
not after its beginning by key bedding 
and not before the key leaves the sur- 
face. 

Therefore, it is obvious that key re- 
sistance in that eighth of an inch space 
from’ key surface to key bed, that is, 
the movement of the key itself from 
surface to tone, is the place where our 
attention should be centered. This re- 
sistance cannot be felt unless our play- 
ing apparatus is in tune, or, as Mr. 
Salter puts it, “is relaxed-devitalized, to 
allow a free and uninterrupted flow of 
nervous current from the spinal column 
to the fingers unchecked by tension and 
rigidity at the joints of the shoulders, 
elbows and wrists.” 

To me the real aim of this desirable 
condition is that we may feel and be 
sensitive to key resistance—not self. 


This state can only be reached by train- 
ing the mind to observe, feel and absorb 
sensations, for the muscles will not of 
themselves become relaxed, their natural 
tendency being toward rigidity, no mat- 
ter how many motions we go through. 

Here let me add that much time could 
be saved and real results obtained by 
an intelligent application of the mind, 
instead of hoping for these conditions 
to come about by chance. 

If we can succeed in producing one 
single tone correctly, releasing all effort 
upon entrance of tone, not wasting it 
on key bed and thereby making muscular 
conditions perfect for the next tone, 
speed will come as a matter of course. 

There is one point in Mr. Salter’s 
article with which I cannot agree. He 
says, “It is of prime importance to carry 
through a series of exercises to estab- 
lish a proper form of the hand with 
curved arch of the knuckles and finger 
joints and loose hanging arm from the 
shoulder constantly maintained in all 
the various shapes.” I note that he 
places the emphasis on position first and 
then condition. 

To me this view is putting the cart 
before the horse. I do not deny the 
importance of position, but I do think 
it is a result, an effect and not a cause, 
nor should it be attended to at first. 
Good position will result if proper mus- 
cular conditions and _ sensations are 
achieved. All external shapes and posi- 
tions of the playing mechanism should 
be considered as effects and muscular 
sensations and articulations as causes. 
It is the causes we are after and not 
the effects, for how can we produce the 
effect without the cause? By chance, 
yes; but is that desirable? 

Here I should like to say a word about 
interpretation. What is it we are after, 


anyway? Chunks of notes, noises, in- 
coherent masses of sound, individualized 
tones? No! We are trying to say some- 
thing, and that something~is found in 
the music itself—if it is great—and can- 
not be said or translated by individual- 
ized tones. 

Music expresses an emotion, and it 
is our task to crystallize and shape it 
through the medium of progression, 
pulse, rhythm. It sounds mystic, im- 
possible, and yet that is just what great 
playing means—crystallizing an emotion. 
The artist who has the power to find, 
shape and maintain the emotion that is 
contained in the composition and adds it 
to a life rich in experience is he who 
makes the greatest utterance. 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 

Boston, Sept. 18, 1924. 


2 
Music Essential for the Child 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
The majority of parents of children 


' are much concerned as to whether or 


not they should give the small child 
music instruction. 

Is it a waste of money, and should the 
child have natural talent? These are 
the two leading questions I am con- 
tinually called upon to answer. 

First of all, I believe that since music 
is universal, we are entitled to it. How 
many of us would care to live in a 
world where there was no laughter or 
music? 

Most parents look upon music as a 
luxury. It is not—it is a necessity in 
the child’s life. People continually 
speak of deeply regretting their lack of 
musical education. 

There is one language all nations 
speak—that is music. 

There is much pioneer work to be 
done by American music teachers to de- 
velop in children a love and apprecia- 
tion of good music. 

We all need a deeper understanding 
of the beauty and the message of music. 
How many of us could sit with Bee- 
thoven and hear the song of the woods, 
understand and appreciate the music of 
the falling leaf, the perfect rhythm of 
the ocean waves, the beauty and form of 
nature, so wonderfully expressed first 
by the reed instruments, later on by 
the aid of stringed instruments, includ- 
ing the pianoforte, with which most 


children are more familiar? 
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Jazz music only amuses and ente: 


tains, but does not inspire; so we shoulc, 


as sincere students of music, seek tha 
music which will inspire us to bring ou 
the best there is in life. 

EpITH A. TURNER. 


San Diego, Cal., Sept. 12, 1924. 
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Fundamentals in Singing 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
I am interested in Oriole Sweet, wh 


in your issue of Sept. 6 writes, “Where, 


oh where, can I get positive instructio: 
about singing?” 

I think from the tone of the lette 
that Oriole Sweet is looking for wha: 
I call the essential, that which corre- 
sponds to the touch of the key by « 


pianist; whereas most of the vocal teach- 


ing that I have known deals entire! 
with the acoustics of the tone, wher 
it shall vibrate or be “placed” after i: 
is made. 

If the vocal instrument is developed 
and can be used consciously and in 
telligently by the singer, the result wi! 
be beautiful singing, without doing of 
“stunts” to fix a tone after it is made. 

If I may take the liberty to give ad- 
vice, I should say, if you don’t know 
where to go, don’t go anywhere. Analyze 
your own singing. Find out how you 
do it, for, if you can sing at all, there 
is the proof that you can sing. Even 
get back of singing and find the differ- 
ence between the silent use of the breath 
and a vocal sound. Find the voice. It 
would be difficult for a pianist to acquire 
piano technique if he could not find his 
fingers. C. E. B. 

Brockton, Mass., Sept. 19, 1924. 





Vera Curtis Sings in Atlantic City Pier 
Concert 


ATLANTIC City, Sept. 22.—Vera Cur- 
tis was the soprano soloist at the con- 
cluding concert of the season at the Stee! 
Pier here on Sept. 14. It was her third 
appearance in the series of concerts. 
Miss Curtis sang the Micaela air from 
“Carmen,” a manuscript song by Rhea 
Silberta and a lyric by Josephine Vila. 





Katharine Metcalf Sings in Boston 
Church 
Katharine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, 


has just returned from her vacation in 
Maine. Miss Metcalf was soloist during 
the month of August at the Mother 
Church of Christ Scientist in Boston. 
Among Miss Metcalf’s early engage- 
ments under the management of Annie 
Friedberg is a recital in Boston on 
Nov. 7. 
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are of invaluable assistance. 


Victor 





$ products. 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so 


Records ! 
Course are on sale by all dealers in Victor 
Ask to hear them. 





Oscar Saenger 





of the 
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I Schalk Protests Foreign Tours of 


Artists of Vienna State Opera 


1) / JL UONOUUUOONUOURUOLLENUTOUEAU GENO DEAT ROUT ODT EEG NEUE Age 


IENNA, Sept. 8.—Franz Schalk of 
the Vienna Staatsoper, has revealed 
some interesting plans for the season 


just begun, whose chief event will be 
the coming music festival. For this, the 
rehearsals are in full swing and have 
been so, in spite of vacation days, for 
some time past. Great attention is being 
devoted to Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens” with the ballet interlude, 
“Prometheus,” which will be staged in 
the utmost splendor. 

At one of the chamber music evenings 
during the course of the festival will 
be some songs composed by Alma Maria 
Mahler, widow of Gustav Mahler, of 
whom it had not hitherto been known, 
excepting to a small group of Vienna 
musicians, that she was so gifted. Of 
Gustav Mahler’s works the two move- 
ments of his uncompleted Tenth Sym- 
phony will be performed. 

A fanfare composed by Dr. Richard 
Strauss, and dedicated to the music fes- 
tival will be sounded from the tower 
of Vienna’s beautiful Gothic City Hall 
and initiate the event. 

Director Schalk made some pertinent 
remarks anent the frequent leaves of 
absence granted to singers last year, 
which had given occasion to so many 
complaints among opera goers. He said 
that the roving spirit was considerably 
less in evidence among the members of 
the company, who had learned that the 
star salaries paid in countries with a 
better valuta yielded small, if any gain, 
since the increased cost of living there 
speedily made such gain illusory. More- 
over, the fees at the Staatsoper were 
gradually nearing pre-war rates. The 
only competitor really to be feared was 











——— el 


Franz Schalk, Director*with Richard Strauss. 
of the Vienna State Opera, and Two of 


His Artiste, " Selma Kurz and _ Lotte 
Schoene 
America. It had not. been’ possible to 


keep pace with the United States even 
before the war, and, of course, nothing 
can be accomplished with a singer of 
standing who holds out the threat of 
America. : 

The favorable change in conditions 
will make a better and more varied re- 
pertory possible. Greater attention will 
be given to Wagner, and after the close 
of the music festival, the “Ring” will 
be produced about the ‘middle of October, 
and a revival of “Rienzi” is planned 
later on with Leo Slezak in the title réle. 
In November, the experiment will once 
again be made of producing Verdi’s 
“Falstaff.” Three times has this fire 
work been tried in Vienna, a second time 
under Gustav Mahler in 1904, when it 
attained the number of thirteen per- 
formances. Strange to say, this beautiful 
work never succeeded in taking a hold 
on the Vienna public. ADDIE FUNK. 





Gabrilowitsch Conducts Berlin 
Philharmonic 


BERLIN, Sept. 10.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, was given an ovation by a large 
audience at the Philharmonic Hall, here, 
when he conducted the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The program was a 
distinctly classical one, composed of 
works of Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms. Both Mr. Gabrilowitsch and 
his wife, Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Mark Twain, knew Berlin in their stu- 
—_ days and are visiting old friends 
lere, 


Mozart-Wagner Cycle Completed 
Munich Festival 


MUNICH, Sept. 6.—The Mozart 
Wagner Cycle at the Munich Festival 
ended last week with a production of 
“Figaro’s Hochzeit” with Maria Ivogiin 
and Elizabeth Schumann as Suzanna 
and Cherubino and with Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler conducting. This week will see 
the Hans ’Pfitzner Festival, which will 
mark the end of the summer festival 
season. All of Pfitzner’s important 
works from “Palestrina” to “Von deut- 
scher Seele” will be given. 

LONDON, Sept. 8.—The Italian Marion- 
ettes are back in London with an 
opera based on “Ali Baba” by Giovanni 
Bottesini, who, at the end of the last 
century, was a London favorite as a 
conductor and composer, and even wrote 
an oratorio for the Norwich Festival of 


1887, 





Novelties Promised for Milan Season 


MILAN, Sept. 8.—The new season at 
the. Teatro del Verme will bring two 
operas for their first performances and 
two others new to Milan. The premiéres 
include “Maria di Magdala” by Arrigo 
Pedrollo, based on a libretto by Arturo 
Bossato, and “Sina” with words and 
music by Balilla Pratello. The other tw« 
works are Pedrollo’s “L’Uomo Che 
Ride,” based on Victor Hugo’s “L’ Homme 
Qui Rit,” and “Sanda” by Lattuada. 
Ugo Benvenuti will direct the perform- 
ances. 


Chicago Pianist Scores in Norway 


CHRISTIANIA, Sept. 12.—Alma Méhus, 
American pianist, achieved a genuine 
success on her appearance with the 
Christiania Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Sept. 11. Ebenschtz conducted and. Miss 
Méhus played the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto. Miss Méhus who is 
only twenty years old comes from Chi- 
cago and appeared this spring with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. She is returning 
to America for a short tour this fall. 


BERLIN, Sept. 16.—After losing money 
in Vienna, the Mascagni production of 
“Ajda” has also been taken off in Ber- 
lin. The performances were given on a 
gigantic scale in the automobile exhibi- 
tion hall. 


LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Cleveland 
String Quartet will make its first London 
appearance on Sept. 18. The leader is 
the concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
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chestra, Arthur Beckwith, who was for- 
merly with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
and the Philharmonic String Quartet 
and who first went to America with the 
London String Quartet. The other mem- 
bers are Ralph Silverman, Carlton 
Cooley and Victor de .Gomez. 





New Works Announced for Munich .,’ 


Opera 


MUNICH, Sept. 
season, the Munich Opera will offer for 
the first time “Don Gil von den griinen 
Hosen,” by Walter Braunfels and the 
“Island-Saga” by Georg Vollertun. Bee- 
thoven’s “Ruins of Athens” and “Prome- 
theus,” 
Vienna Festival by Richard Strauss and 
Hugo von Hoffmansthal, will be given, a& 
will Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” “Don Juans 


leztes Abenteuer” by Paul Graener: and’ 


“Meister Guido” by Hermann Moetzel. 
At Christmas for the celebration of: the 
centenary of Peter Cornelius, 
Barber of Bagdad” will have a new 
production. 


Leigh Henry to Accompany Stravin- 
sky to America 


LONDON, Sept. 8.—Leigh Henry of 
the London Music Standard will, in all 
probability, accompany Stravinsky to 
America as his official spokesman. Mr. 
Henry, who is Stravinsky’s Boswell, has 
written a monograph on the composer 
and delivered lectures on the man and 
his work. He expects to make a lecture 
tour in America following the same 
route as Stravinsky’s concert tour. 


Viennese Demand Money Back When 
Jeritza Fails to Appear 


VIENNA, Sept. 9—When Maria Jeritza 
failed to appear in the “Lohengrin” per- 
formance yesterday, crowds ‘stormed the 
box-office demanding their. money back. 
The Jeritza» performances are given at 
doubled prices and the thrifty Viennese 
refused to ~pay that for a substitute, 
even as famous a one as Vera Schwartz, 
who took over the réle of Elsa. 





Italian Composers .W riting Operas 


MILAN, Sept. 8.—Opera composers 
seem to be going to literature for their 
inspiration. Carlo Jachino, composer of 
“Giocondo e il suo Re,” is working on 
a libretto, which has been adapted by 
Forgano from Dostoievsky’s “Crime and 
Punishment.” Wolf-Ferrari is calling 
his latest work “Il Dono del Mattino.” 
Gaetano Poloni has “Rolla,” a_ lyric 
drama derived from Alfred de Musset, 
by Antonio Lefa; Roberto Simoncini, 
“Amante Pura,’ and Rustico Sgherbi, 
“Stuarda.” 


French Moderns Played in Petrograd 


Paris, Sept. 7.—At a recent Petrograd 
concert devoted to the works of the 
“Six,” Poulene’s Sonata for four hands, 
Auric’s Fox-trot and Honegger’s Sara- 
bande interested the public and _ in- 
furiated the press. A concert series de- 
voted to the French Moderns is planned 
for next season. -Among the works 
scheduled is Honegger’s “Le Roi David.” 

BERLIN, Sept. 9.—The season of. the 
Deutsche Oper began on Sunday, Aug. 31, 
with a production of “Die Meistersinger.” 
The first new production of the season 
will be Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” with 
newly designed sets and costumes. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, Sept. 8&.—Charles 
Premmac, American tenor, was the 
soloist at a concert given at the Mu- 


nicipal Theater, here, featuring the 
works of the French composer Jacques 
Pillois. 


LEIpzic, Sept. 8.—A statue to Richard 
Wagner is being erected in the Palm 
Garden here. It represents the three 
arts and has on its left side figures of 
Parsifal and Kundry and on its right 
side Siegfried and Mime. 

MILAN, Sept. 1,—Amone the modern 
operas listed for production at the Scala 
this season are Giordano’s “La Cena 
della Beffe”’ (The Jest), which will have 
its premiére: “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne curiose” and 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 





8:—For the winter. 


in the version prepared for, the , 


“The 





Leo Blech Engaged 
by Berlin Volksoper 
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Leo Blech, Noted German Conductor, Who 
Will. Open the. Season of the Grosse 
Volksoper in Charlottenburg 


ERLIN, Sept. 8.—Leo Blech, with his 

engagement at the Grosse Volksoper, 
completes his tour of the Berlin opera 
houses. Before his visit to America he 
was Generalmusikdirektor of the Staats- 
oper, under Max' von Schillings. Last 
season. he held the same position at the 
Deutches Opernhaus, and now he has 
been appointed to the rival Charlotten- 
burg opera. 

At the Volksoper, Blech, ‘for what is 
said to be an enormous salary even as 
salaries go in these days ‘of inflated 
rentenmark prices, will diréct special 
performances and new productions and 
premieres. This ‘arrangement is due, it 
is said, to previous contracts which Blech 
had made to appear as guest conductor 
in other German: opera houses. The 
Volksoper, however, now that it has 
gained a municipal subsidy and is relieved 
from some of its financial worries, is 
attempting to build up a personnel and 
is doing its best’ to effect a permanent 
arrangement with Blech. 

The Deutsche Oper has engaged Felix 
Weingartner as guest conductor for sev- 
eral performances. Since he has aban- 
doned his post at the Vienna Volksoper, 
it is expected that he may stay in Berlin 
for a large part of the season. He will 
continue to conduct the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, will be a guest conductor of 
the London Symphony and will give a 
series of concerts in Spain again. 
Negotiations are under way for an 
American tour for Weingartner but that 
will not materialize this season. 

Mr. Blech opens the Volksoper 


season 


on Sept. 10, with “Trovatore.” The 
Deutsches Opernhaus gave a_ per- 
formance, one not open to the public, 


ry ” 


on Sept. 7, presenting “Die Walkiire. 
At the Staatsoper, Mme. Charles Cahier, 
American contralto, has returned for an- 
other guest appearance. As Brangdne 
in “Tristan and Isolde” she scored a 
great success in an all-star cast, which 
included, Frida Leider as /solde, Fried- 
rich Schorr. as Kurwenal, Fritz Soot as 
Tristan and Otto Helgera as Mark. 
Erich Kleiber, now Generalmusikdirektor 
at the Staatsoper, conducted with an 
artistic authority that made itself 
evident from the first notes of the over- 
ture. 

Feodor Chaliapin gives his only Berlin 
concert on Sept. 11. His program in- 
Schubert, 


cludes songs by Schumann, 
Brahms, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mous- 
sorgsky. Bela 3artok’s Hungarian 


Peasant Songs will have their first per- 
formance at a concert in Charlottenburg 
this week. Rudolf Laubenthal is giving 
a farewell concert on Sept. 25, before 
he returns to America for the Metro- 
politan season, and Mme. Cahier will 
sing songs by Franz Schreker with or- 
chestra at a concert which will also 
mark a performance of Kurt Atterburg’s 
symphony. 





All the material in MusIcCAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when prover credit is given. 
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LEON SCHWARTZ 


Selects 


WEAVER GRAND PIANO 


HE Weaver Grand Piano, purchased through the F. S. Reed Piano Company and manu- 
factured by you, has been received and I want to use this opportunity to thank you both 
for the selection of such a wonderful piano. 
I have performed on a great many pianos, both in Europe and America, but I want to assure 
you that the Weaver is the finest on which I have ever played. 
Please thank Mr. Gleitz, your superintendent, for regulating this piano to meet my particular 


ideas of touch. 
ideas OF touc Yours very truly, leovt Vehwort 


Mr. Schwartz is a graduate of the Leipsig Conservatory, Berlin, Germany, and is a 
concert pianist of great ability, and has played in most of the European Cities, but has 
recently decided to make his home in Baltimore. 

After a careful study of the piano situation, Mr. Schwartz has selected a Weaver 
Piano for his studio and concert work. 


WEAVER PIANO CoO., INC., 
Manufacturers = *~ YOrK, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Singers to Learn Dramatic Technic at 


School Established by Alexander Savine 


TLL LLCO CELE MTT TTT 


HERE are two ways of teaching peo- 

ple to do things. One is to show them 
what they are to do and the other is 
to tell them what to do and let them 
work out details for themselves. It is 
generally accepted as a fact by educa- 
tors that the latter way is the better, 
since it is constructive and trains the 
brain instead of merely developing a 
habit. In dramatic expression, it is far 
better since the actor or singer very 


often has to work up “business” for 
himself. 

It is upon this principle that Alexan- 
der Savine trains his opera pupils. In 
the miniature theater where he holds 
his classes, a group of pupils forms the 
audience while one of their number 
works out a problem on the stage. A 
dramatic situation is outlined to the 
class and one by one they take the 
stage and act out in pantomime the 
situation which has been described. A 
further development of the idea is hav- 
ing a situation done by one pupil as 
an old woman would do it, by another as 
a young one, the differences in detail 
being noted by all the pupils, and simi- 
larly the situation is acted by men and 
pct women, the variations being pointed 
ou 

“This is just the beginning,” said Mr. 
Savine, “to loosen the pupils up and 
begin a répertoire of gesture for them, 
so to speak. Later, of course, they will 
be taken through entire operas. We be- 
gin by taking a song with dramatic pos- 
sibilities such as ‘Invocation to Eros’ 
and work it up as a scena, and later 
take separate scenes from various op- 
eras. Singers who are not interested in 
operatic careers can learn much by this 
same training, such as how to come 
upon the stage and how to stand with 
dignity. 

“Although I studied singing for six 
years, I am not teaching singing. For 
that branch of work I have associated 
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Alexander Savine 


with me Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, who 
needs no introduction to America.” 

Mr. Savine has been connected for 
two years with the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York where he was an execu- 
tive member of the faculty council and 
general director of the opera depart- 
ment. He severed his connection ami- 
cably with the Institute in order to have 
his own studio. He will also spend a 
part of each year in Europe acting as 
guest conductor in various centers. He 
is a native of Belgrade, where he began 
his musical studies in composition under 
Steven Mokranjac, a pupil of von Bii- 
low. Mr. Savine later acted as assistant 
to his teacher and also as conductor 
of the Belgrade Choral Society. 

_At the age of nineteen, he went to 
Vienna, where he studied singing at 
the Conservatory and appeared in lead- 


ing tenor réles in various opera houses. 
He has conducted opera in Zurich, 
where his opera “Xenia” had its pre- 
mitre with Mme. Blauvelt in the title- 
role and also in Basle, Toronto and 
Montreal. He has also acted as guest- 
conductor of the London Symphony, as 
well as of important orchestras in 
Prague, Zurich, Berne and Lausanne. 
His compositions include works in vari- 
ous forms, his three symphonic poems: 
“Na Liparu,” “Dans )’Exil” and “Gol- 
gotha” being the imost important. He 
has a second opera, “The Diplomat,” 
nearly completed. J.A.H. 





Louis Graveure Prepares for Fall Con- 
certs in West 


Following his successful master 
classes in San Francisco and _ Los 
Angeles, Louis Graveure, baritone, sang 
in two performances in the Hollywood 
Bowl. He is now resting in the Cali- 
fornia mountains preparatory to be- 
ginning a concert tour in Stockton, Cal., 
on Oct. 15. Mr. Graveure will sing in 
thirty concerts in the West before 
Christmas and will not appear in New 
York until January. In early March, 
he will leave for Europe to fulfill 
engagements in Germany, Holland and 
Scandinavia. Mr. Graveure will return 
next summer to conduct classes in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles for a longer 
period than this year. Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer of San Francisco, Mr. Graveure’s 
western representative, has already 
received many applications from artists 
and students. 





Marie Sundelius Ends Summer in Maine 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, recently returned to New York 
from her summer home at Harrison, Me. 
Among the most recent engagements to 
be booked for Mme. Sundelius for this 
season is a concert at Troy. Mme. Sun- 
delius will appear in Birmingham, Ala., 


on Oct. 22 and in Memphis, Tenn., on 
Oct. 23. She sang recently at the an- 
niversary celebration of the Kotzschmar 


Memorial Organ in | Portland, Me. 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, intecsunted his 
vacation to sing at White Lodge, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on Sept. 12, in a joint 
recital with Ruth Deyo, pianist. 


CURTIS INSTITUTE 


POSTPONES OPENING 





Problem of Reconstructing 
New Home Causes Delay— 
“Faust” on Theater Pro- 


gram 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 21.—The opening 
of the new Curtis Institute, announced 
for Oct. 1, has been delayed on account 
of unexpected delays in the reconstruc- 
tion and fitting up of the two buildings, 
the George W. Childs Drexel house, 
home of the institute, and the Theodore 


Cramp house, home of the preparatory 
department. The first term will open 
on Oct. 13, and the second Feb. 13, 1925 
John Grolle, director, announces that 
more than half the states in the union 
are represented in the enrollment. 

Entrance examinations for the con- 
servatory department will be begun next 
week. No entrance examinations are re- 
quired for the preparatory department. 
Eight scholarships will be given in the 
conservatory to students of exceptional 
talent, there being one each in voice, 
viola, ’cello, violin and harp and three in 
piano, including the Olga Samaroff and 
W. Curtis Bok scholarships. 

Plans are under way for the formal 
opening of the Institute, at which stu- 
dents will be welcomed by Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, who established the 
Curtis Foundation, which conducts the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 

The Fox Theater inaugurated the new 
season with special musical features. 
Erno Rappée, who came over from New 
York to be general director as well as 


musical director of the handsome new 
house, has enlarged his orchestra to 
nearly three score players, including 


many of symphonic experience. A sub- 
stantial feature of the opening week was 
a condensed version of “Faust,” running 
half an hour and incorporating all the 
notable solos, duets and concerted num- 
bers. It was well done by capable sing- 
ers. 
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those endowed ones 
who seemed under the 
guidance of forces that 
impelled their every act 
toward a definite fulfill- | 
ment;"whom it would be : 
as impossible to halt as it 
would to halt the still, 
deep surge of many 
waters. Thus impelled, 
surely and unswervingly 
has Olga Steeb sur- | 
mounted all hindrances. 
She is even surmounting 
that severest of all artis- | 
ic handicaps,—being an_ | 
American. | 


(Steinway Piano) | 
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Olga Steeb played with a proficiency and 
a power that cannot fail to be recog- 
nized widely. New York Eve. World 
Without apparent effort, this young wo- 
man, with the of Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch and the Orchestra made of 
Liszt’s great Concerto a thing of rare 
Detroit Free Press 


assistance 


beauty. 


that might 


who for years 


Displaying artistic talents 


well be the envy of some 


have occupied the loftiest pinnacles of 
fame, she fairly captivated the audience 
from the beginning to the end 


Vemphis News-Scimitar 


We 


than tour or five 


She ranks very high. have not 


heard more pianists, 


and those the greatest,—that we enjoyed 


so much, or who had so much to offer. 


La Crosse Tribune 
In truth and one who 
rises triumphantly over the mechanics of 


Portland Ore. 


a dynamic pianist 


her art. Journal 


a marvelous synthesis of 
performance 
of comparison with that 


She displayed 


delicacy and power her 
being worthy 
of any the 


kevboard. 


masters of the 
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A Short Cut to 


PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE WIELDS A MIGHTY INFLUENCE. IT IS THE SINGLE 
QUALITY ESSENTIAL FOR THE ENDS AND PURPOSES OF ALL 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. FORMERLY, 
THE GAINING OF A REPUTATION WAS A PROLONGED PROCESS. 
NOW—AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THE FALL ISSUE OF MUSICAL 
AMERICA, BECAUSE OF THE AUDIENCE IT OBTAINS, MAKES 
POSSIBLE THE MORE RAPID ACQUIREMENT OF THAT POTENT 


ATTRIBUTE—PRESTIGE. 


The Greatest Single Prestige Builder in the World of Music 








The Fall Issue of Musical America 


for 1924 Will Be Published 


October 18 
The ADVERTISING RATES 


.: vee $330.00 r/o One. ... $60.00 
2/3 9OMR....5 240.00 /S pege...... 45.00 
1% page...... 180.00 1/10 page...... 36.00 
1/3 pege...... 120.00 1/12 page...... 30.00 
Y% page...... 90.00 1/16 page...... 22.50 


A page contains 56 inches of space. 
SPACE ON READING PAGES (with other 
advertising), 25% additional. 














The Ideal Medium 


FOR EVERY MEMBER IN 
THE PROFESSION OF MUSIC 


For the Concert Artist. For the Operatic Artist. 
For the Teacher in the Large City. 
For the Teacher in the Small Town. 
For the College and Conservatory. 
For Music Publishers. Piano Manufacturers. 
For the Local Manager Throughout the Country. 








FALL ISSUE 


of MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


For Further Information Address Advertising Department 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
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~ NEW YORK TO HEAR 


Subseription Series of Ten 
Concerts Is Plan for 
Season 


Beginning Oct. 26, the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, Inc., New York, will inaugu- 
rate, on a basis new to New York, a 


series of concerts by leading artists and 
organizations. 

Heretofore $2.50 has been the general 
price for the best seats at New York 
concerts. The Wolfsohn Bureau says 
$1.50 should be the price, provided a 
seat is subscribed to for a series of con- 
certs. With such a plan, the Wolfsohn 
Bureau announces a subscription course 
f ten concerts in Carnegie Hall on 
five Sunday afternoons, four Saturday 
afternoons, and one Tuesday evening. 

The first concert of the series will be 
given on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 26, when 
Louise Homer, contralto, and Louise 
Homer Stires, soprano, will make their 
first appearance in New York in two 
years and their only appearance of the 


NOVEL STAR COURSE 


season in New York. Three concerts 
will be given in November. On Satur- 
day afternoon, Nov. 1, Thamar Kar- 
savina, Russian dancer, will be seen; 
and on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2, Albert 
Spalding will give his first New York 
violin recital of the season. Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 9, Reinald Werrenrath 
is to make his first New York appear- 
ance of the season in a baritone pro- 
gram. Only one concert of the series 
will be given in December, the Cleveland 
Symphony, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. 
playing on Tuesday evening, Dec. 9. 

The only concert in January will be 
Moriz Rosenthal’s first New York piano 
recital of the season. On Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 7 will be heard the Car- 
negie Hall concert of the London String 
Quartet, their only New York appear- 
ance. There will be three concerts in 
March. Cecilia Hansen, violinist, will 
play on Sunday afternoon, March 1; 
Maria Ivogiin, soprano, wil! sing on 
Saturday afternoon, March 7, and the 
last concert of the course will present 
Josef Hofmann in his second and last 
piano recital on March 28, Saturday 
afternoon. 





Eva Gauthier to Make 
Second Tour of West 
Within Twelve Months 


TLL LLLP LULL CEMENT 
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Eva Gauthier, Soprano 


Another tour of the West, her second 
within a year, is being arranged for 
Eva Gauthier. 

Her programs will include represen- 
tative soprano songs of many periods, 
classic arias and modern compositions. 
Miss Gauthier will give prominence at 
her recitals to the works of living com- 
posers, making especial places of honor 
for American musicians. 

This picture shows Miss Gauthier with 
her Pekirese dog, Sanchi. 





Merle Alcock Booked for Tour of Alda 
Quartet 


Merle Alcock will begin her concert 
season as contralto of the Alda Quartet, 
with Frances Alda, soprano; Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, and Armand Tokaya- 
tan, tenor. Miss Alcock’s first appear- 
ance in the 1924-1925 season will be 
With this quartet at Rutland, Vt., on 
Oct. 3. The second concert will be given 
at Dayton, Ohio, on Oct. 6. Other 
dates are: Syracuse, Oct. 7; Toledo, Oct. 

Columbus, Oct. 10; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Oct. 13; Denver, Oct. 16; Pueblo, 
Colo., Oct. 17; Louisville, Ky., Oct. 20; 
Buffalo, Oct. 23; Delaware, Ohio, Oct. 24, 
end Lexington, Ky., Oct. 27. 


Fred Patton will take the chief bari- 
tone réle in the performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” when it is given by the De- 
troit Symphony and chorus in Detroit 
on Dee. 27. 








_ Thamar Karsavina, a member of the 
Viaghileff Ballet, will make her début 
in New York on Nov. 1 in Carnegie Hall. 





Mme. Leschetizky’s American début 
a pianist will be made in Chicago 


with the Chicago Orchestra, Frederick 


\ 


ck, conducting, on Nov. 6 and 7. 


PARISH WILLIAMS BOOKED 
FOR FAR WEST CONCERTS 





Baritone Will Precede Tour with Recitals 
in New York, Boston and Chicago 


Parish Williams, who has been spend- 
ing the summer on the Pacific Coast, 
will follow his New York baritone re- 
citals this autumn with appearances in 
Boston and Chicago, and a tour of the 
Far West. 

Mr. Williams was born in Oakland, 
Cal., and first attracted attention when 


he was chosen soloist of the University 
of California Glee Club in 1911. He was 
selected to tour Europe with the club in 
a series of concerts which were so suc- 
cessful that Mr. Williams decided to 
study music seriously. In his senior 
year, Ernestine Schumann Heink urged 
him to take up a career of music rather 
than enter business. 

After that, with her advice and en- 
couragement, Mr. Williams studied both 
in America and abroad. In 1914 he 
made his first appearance in recital in 
San Francisco. In 1915 he was engaged 
as soloist at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position with the Exposition Symphony 
under Max Bendix. He was the only 
Californian engaged to sing in this way, 
and his success led to a return engage- 
ment. 

Mr. Williams then made a concert tour 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, later 
studying with Jean de Reszké in Paris. 
He gave two recitals in Berlin, and 
toured Germany, singing in Dresden, 
Munich, Hamburg and Leipzig. He also 
appeared in Nice, Vienna and Monte 
Carlo. 

Mr. Williams then gave two recitals 
in London and two in Paris. He toured 
Scandinavia again, and was re-engaged 
for another tour through Germany. 





Margaret Matzenauer to Begin Tour at 
Pittsburgh 


Margaret Matzenauer will return to 
the United States from Europe with her 
daughter Adrienne, who has been with 
her this summer, on the Albert Ballin, 
arriving in New York on Sept. 28. Mme. 
Matzenauer will begin her concert tour 
soon after. The first concert will be 
given in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oct. 7. Her 
second appearance will be as soloist at 
a or Music Festival, Lewiston, on 

ct. 9. 





Allen McQuhae Visits Texas Home 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, arrived in New 
York on Sept. 14 on the Celtic, with Mrs. 
McQuhae and Allen, Jr., after three 
months in Europe. Mr. McQuhae gave a 
concert in Liverpool the evening before 
the boat sailed. On Sept. 15 Mr. Mc- 
Quhae left for his home in Dallas, Tex., 
with his wife and son, but will return to 
New York within a few weeks to begin 
an extensive concert tour. 





Nicolai Orloff, Russian pianist, will 
come to America in February for his 
first American tour. 





Alexander Brailowsky will make his 
American début in a piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 19. 
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Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pable 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


eee: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 
INEZ BARBOUR 





Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANY!I 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists : 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 
eel FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
7 ee SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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KEEPING THE CLASSICS ALIVE 


N his determination to interpret the classics as 

living works of art, and not as dead specimens of 
an archaic style, Serge Koussevitzky has taken a 
stand that is certain to be applauded by all musi- 
cians who feel that the spirit which inspired a 
great composition never dies. 

Interviewed on his arrival in America recently, 
the new conductor of the Boston Symphony said 
that fresh life must be breathed into readings of 
Bach and Beethoven, that the music of these mas- 
ters should be invested with the heroic import of 
the times and colored with modern emotions. Too 
strict adherence to tradition, he pointed out, left 
the interpreter merely in the position of a mimic. 

All this is true, of course, but Mr. Koussevitzky 
might have gone further. He might, for example, 
have mentioned the practical impossibility of per- 
forming the classics as they were played and sung 
in the days of their authors’ lifetime. Exactly how 
those performances were carried out, we can do 
little more than guess. We have books, letters and 
legends to throw some light on the subject; but 
to affirm that Bach, Mozart, Haydn or Beethoven 
wished such and such ideas emphasized is, in a 
majority of cases, to run the risk of substituting 
speculation for knowledge. We read that Bach 
said music should “move the heart with sweet 
emotion,” and that Mozart demanded the florid 
passages in his sonatas be played with a smooth- 
ness resembling “flowing oil’; but, for the most 
part, the great masters left their works to speak 
for themselves, apparently confident that the mean- 
ing was clear enough for all to understand. There 


are even instances on record in which the com- 
poser received instruction from his interpreter. 
“I did not intend it like that, but I like it that 
way,” Chopin said to Liszt when the latter played 
one of his pieces. 

The greatness of any art work depends upon its 
permanence. The form may be static, but the feel- 
ing cannot be; and in music, more perhaps than in 
any other branch of art, expression must be fluid or 
its appeal is lost. When the spirit is approximated 
as closely as possible through sincere study of a 
composer’s life, work, productions and expressed 
ideals, the letter can usually be left to take care of 
itself. 

This is one of the messages Mr. Koussevitzky 
brings from a world rich in traditions to a land in 
which tradition is still in the making. He brings 
also an enthusiasm for whatever is good in modern 
musical creation; and promises, in combining a 
reverence for what is past with regard for the 
present, to help us realize that music ever revolves 
about a life-giving and central sun. 





WHAT OPERA COMPANIES ARE FOR 


OW that opera-giving in America has largely 

passed the experimental stage, so far as the 
business end of it is concerned, a paramount 
question rising out of this success is: What are 
the various companies that sing up and down the 
country going to do for American composers? 

A primary function of the traveling troupe, we 
are constantly reminded, is to provide chances for 
young singers to gain experience, to open the door 
for them to more pretentious organizations. With 
this contention there can be no disagreement. But 
the singer is, at best, a less important person than 
the creator: and of what use would singers be if 
there were no music to interpret? 

We have no wish to dispense with works that 
have held a firm place in public affection for genera- 
tions, nor could we claim to be progressive if we 
neglected the products of other nations than our 
own. 

But to keep within the two circles thus indicated 
is to limit our activity to spheres that are too cir- 
cumscribed to lead us far forward. The straight 
line must be followed, or we shall never arrive at 
a definite point of national operatic achievement. 
Isolated efforts to give the American composer of 
operas his due have met with success, but more 
movements of the kind are needed. 

Permanent companies in smaller centers, sub- 
sidized by the Government, should have the encour- 
agement of American composition as a fundamental 
principle. With the establishment of such institu- 
tions, the American composer would be furnished 
with an incentive to write that is now withheld 
from him. 





EXCHANGING CRITICS 


HE arrival in America of Ernest Newman, as 

guest critic of the New York Evening Post, 
cannot have any other effect than to promote inter- 
national good will. 

Mr. Newman’s articles in the Manchester Guar- 
dian, the Birmingham Post and the London Sunday 
Times have made him known “wherever English 
journals are read” as one of the most searching and 
entertaining writers of the day. Following the 
visit last year of H. C. Colles, who came to the 
New York Times as a guest from the Times of 
London, Mr. Newman’s presence should both spur 
our artists to exceptional effort in order to make a 
good impression upon the distinguished visitor, and 
our newspapers to an ambition to prove that cul- 
ture in this country is more advanced than some 
occasional and superficial observers have recognized. 

Exchanges of critics are as good for us as 
we believe they would also be interesting to our 
cousins across the seas. The world seems to be 
shrinking so rapidly in size these latter days that 
closer contacts appear inevitable, and the personal 
touch is always the happiest. 

The arrangement should not be one-sided. Our 
conductors, singers, violinists, pianists and or- 
ganists travel to Great Britain and are welcomed 
as musicians of originality and power. 

It is now the critics’ turn to go, as it has been 
their business to follow the activities of artists 
ever since concerts, operas and newspapers were 
invented. 


” 





USIC as a remedial agent is again being con- 

sidered by doctors. The day is past when 
economists could speak of music as only an acces- 
sory to mundane affairs. 
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Singer Repairs His Own Piano 


Ouida, slightly confused as to the personality «/ 
Rubinstein, once wrote that it “would be absurd - ex- 

ut if 
Ouida had known Lionel Storr she might have enter- 
tained a higher opinion of the mechanical prowess of 
For while Mr. Storr’s profession 
is singing baritone music in concerts and oratorios, 
he now knows what the inside of a piano looks like. 


pect him to make the violin he plays upon.” 


musicians in general. 


and how to make it look right when its appearanc 
is not all that it should be. When one of his upright 


pianos began to rattle and give forth music not in con- 


formity with the Storr ideal, he decided to locate th 
trouble himself. So, though lacking experience in suc’ 


matters, Mr. Storr removed the action, found the in- 
Then, 


side badly moth-eaten and many parts loose. 
with a few tools, but plenty of ingenuity, he made th: 
necessary repairs. 


Samuels—Harold Samuels is a pianist who appear: 
to have no distaste for radio. Especially noted fi 
his playing of Bach, Mr. Samuels recently played th: 
“Italian” Concerto and the Toccata in C Minor at 
broadcasting station in Manchester, England. 


Quilter—The texts of a number of songs by Roge: 
Quilter have been translated into German by Frau D: 
Goldschmidt. A Continental tour of the composer, wit! 
Mark Raphael as interpreter, has been announced fron 
London. Italy, Austria and Germany are mentioned as 
countries to be visited. 


_ Tiffany—Marie Tiffany, soprano, who has been spend- 
ing the summer at Monomoy Beach, Nantucket, has 


been attending lectures at the Siasconset School of 


Opinion, which is situated on the tip-end of Nantucket. 
Miss Tiffany was an interested listener at a talk by Sin- 
clair Lewis, author of “Main Street’ and “Babbitt,” 
who declared, among other things, that his favorite 
piece of music was Brahms’ Fifteenth Waltz. 


Gradova—Gitta Gradova, the young Russian pianist, 
is not troubled with “nerves.” She holds that “nerves” 
are nothing more than a reflection of a feeling of in- 
security. “If you know thoroughly the music that you 
are to play, if you have a definite grasp of the mes- 
sage which you are to deliver, if you are sure that you 
have mastered the means to deliver it—then you can- 
not have ‘nerves,’ ” is Miss Gradova’s comment. 


Heifetz—The library of rare books Jascha Heifetz 
began to collect two years ago is rapidly growing. 
Among Mr. Heifetz’s most recent purchases have been 
several interesting first editions, which include works 
of La Fontaine, Le Sage, Schiller, Lessing, Voltaire. 
Rousseau, Pierre Tchadaief and Pushkin. His copy ot 
“Boris Goudonofft” is a rare one. The only copy of 
“La Chemise Rouge,” by Alexander Herzen, which was 
autographed by the author, was a recent addition to th: 
Heifetz collection. 


Gershwin—An invitation from Sir Henry Wood ' 
conduct his “Rhapsody in Blue” at the “Proms” 
Queen’s Hall, London, has been extended t» Georg: 
Gershwin, whe has gone to England to write a musica 
comedv, “Primrose,” in collaboration with Guy Bolton. 
The “Rhapsody in Blue” was heard at one of Pau! 
Whiteman’s concerts in New York last winter. Mr: 
Bolton, known to the singing world at Marguerit: 
Namara, has been singing with success at the Ope) 
Comique in Paris. 


Steeb—Imagination is the hand-maiden or art—a! 
building castles in the air is a legitimate occupation f« 
an artist. But Olga Steeb’s castles in the air are n 
mere figments, they are reduced to capable and bus 
ness like blue prints, drawn to scale. Building house: 
is this pianist’s pet hobby, and she is never happier tha 
when altering the premises. She recently acquired ; 
fine bungalow site on the shores of one of California’ 
mountain lakes and her plans are all completed for 
bungalow and garage. On her tours, alone or with th 
Griffes Group, Miss Steeb carries her drawing equ}} 
ment. 


Garden—Mary Garden’s keen sense of humor ha 
enlivened more than one operatic performance in whic 
she has taken part. Once, singing in “Louise,” she n¢ 
ticed in the Montmartre scene that the stage hand int 
whose keeping the moon had been committed wa 
having trouble with his charge. Facing the audienc: 
with rapt gaze, Miss Garden continued her aria unt) 
an unimportant measure gave her a chance to tur 
toward the back of the stage, when, unheard by all bu 
those near her, she admonished the man with the moo! 
to “stick a pin in it.” An instant later she had gone 0! 
with the song without the audience realizing that it 
continuity had been interrupted. 
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Pant and C ount erp ont 
Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr 


The Melancholy Days 


HE zero hour of the musical year is now upon us—when tenors prime 


their highest A’s for the onslaught. 
«hen he hymned the sadness of falling leaves. 


The poet expressed it very well 
But he never conceived the 


anguish of the accompanist faced with the alternative of a tripeless week- 


end after redeeming his one dress suit from dusty pawn. 


The threatening 


roar of the musical deluge is already close at hand; those with an ear 
pressed to Gotham’s ground can hear the reverberations of Autumn Opera. 


“Trovatore” revives when straw hats 

“What is so rare as a day in June?” 
the rhapsodists may inquire. We should 
ind a September without “Gioconda” 
much more spasmodic! But that is not 
nearly so patent a sign of approaching 
winter as the crowd of divas, flushed 
with triumph over the customs inspec- 
tors, Which now pours into the Land of 
the Free. 

Armed with souvenirs of a summer 
abroad, Melisandes and Lucrezia Borgias 
inundate our hospitable shores. The 
chime of fabulous-salaried voices rises 
higher even than the twang of harpists, 
tuning up for the new season. Even 
a contrabassoon has hardly a chance in 
the Pealing Paean! 


* * * 


Brushing Off the Batons 


F winter comes, can guest conductors 

be far behind? When Willems cease 
to volley and Walters beat no time, the 
stones of the sidewalks of New York wil) 
indeed lie cold and desolate. Even the 
prospects of an Igor’s and a Serge’s ar- 
rival have left the towers of lower Man- 
hattan still standing staunchly upright. 
Though the former deliver his “Sacre” 
from a speeding calliope in our streets, 
or the latter organize in our Hudson 
a symphonic steamboat line such as 
troubled waters of the Volga under his 
captaincy, Civic Virtue will not be top- 
pled from his pedestal. 

Come what may, even the feminine 
cohorts that embarrass baton-wielders 
with enthusiastic kisses will hardly be 
moved by a musician after the delight- 
ful tremors incidental to a visit from 
the Prince of Wales. ; 


*K * * 
Hints for Prospective. Débutantes 


F this season is to mark your “coming 

out” musically, be sure to secure a 
suitable accompanist for the occasion. 
bees qualifications most necessary are 
these: , 

Ability to play the “Erlkénig” of 
Schubert, turn a page and pick up your 
handkerchief simultaneously. 

The accompanist should be a master at 
floral jiu-jitsu. He should be able to 


vanish. 





get a half-Nelson or a strangle-hold on 
. the most monumental nosegay. (An ex- 
funeral director would be excellent.) 

The minor matter of your numbers 
should be left entirely to his discretion. 
You might glance carelessly through the 
music on the evening before the recital. 
It is well to have a little book to read 
the words from. The notes—especially 
in modern works—are optional. 

Be very nice to any music critics of 
your acquaintance. If the program 
which you will inflict on the public 
occurs after Christmas, you might try 
a delightful surprise by presenting each 
reviewer with a pair of hand-embroidered 
slippers. They will be useful in his 
dotage—when he no longer goes out of 
evenings. . . . ' 

* * * 


ISADORA DUNCAN, 
popularized pink toes, 


Just see what you-all went and did 
To women’s evening clo’es! 


* * * 


you who 


Stray Strains 


HE local manager, no doubt, has his 

financial grievances, but wouldn’t it 
be sadder for everybody concerned if 
he should try to sing himself? 


x * x 
RADICAL French composer has 
been acclaimed for an _ orchestral 


work glorifying a locomotive. America, 
to be sure, has produced a “Perambula- 
tor” Suite, but what a chance lurks for 
a musical admirer of the steam-roller! 


K cs * 

Just So! 
Y: “Miss Smith’s voice is—er, 
cracked.” 


Si: “That must be why she always 
sings pieces!” 


* * * 


WO musicians killed in a motor car 

accident on the way home from a 
wedding,” shrieked a recent news item. 
Even this fate was hardly too stern for 
having perpetrated “O Promise Me” or 
“OQ Perfect Love” at the ceremony! 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


NLY queries of general interest can be 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


published in this department, Mustcar 
Matters 


and address of the writer. not for pub- 
Address Editor, The Question Boz, 








Ancient Music 


Question Box Editor: 


Please publish names of the most 
ancient music extant. Is the “Kol 
Nidrei” very old?. K. B. 


Denver, Colo., Sept. 20, 1924. 
Probably the oldest music extant is 
Hymn to Apollo, which was dis- 
‘overed engraved on marble at Delphi in 
i893. It dates about 278 B. C. There 
no Scriptural music left at all. The 
“Kol Nidrei,” according to Elson, “is 
probably of Moorish origin and not much 
r 600 years old.” 


9 9 9 


When They Were Born 


Question Box Editor: 


_ Will you tell me when and where the 
lowing American musicians were 
orn? 1, Lillian Nordica; 2, David 
Bispham; 3, John Knowles Paine; 4, 
Antoinette Sterling. V. 
Cairo, Ill., Sept. 19, 1924. 
|, Farmington, Me., May 12, 1859; 2, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 5, 1857; 3, Port- 
‘ond, Me., Jan. 9, 1839; 4, Sterlingville, 
Y., Jan. 23, 1850. 


pipes are made? 


Stradella’s Prayer 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the story true that two murderers 
were deterred from killing Stradella by 
hearing him sing his “Preghiera’’? 

A. H. S. 

Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1924. 

No; the story is pure fiction. The 
“Preghiera,” as a matter of fact, is not 
by Stradella at all. It is supposed to 
be by Gluck, but even this is not certain. 


; 2 
About Tessitura 


Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by the “tessitura” of 


a voice? 


Eau Claire, Wis., Sept. 14, 1924, 
The part of the voice where the best 


notes lie. 


? 2? ? 


Pipe Metal 


Question Box Editor: 


What is the metal of bare sng: 


Galveston, Tex., Sept. 17, 1924. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, 
W. Va.;: 
world. 


Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 





Generally an alloy of tin and lead, the 
tone improving as the proportion of tin 
increases, 

—s- 6 


Some Pronunciations 


Question Box Editor: 
In eccleciastical music, how should 
“Salem” and “Israel” be pronounced? 
“CHOIR.” 
Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 19, 1924. 
“Salem” is usually pronounced “Say- 
lemm,” but some choirmasters prefer 
“Sah-lem” as the word is a contraction 


of “Jerusalem.” The Hebrew pronuncia- 
tion of “Israel” is approximately “Yiss- 





roe-ale.” It is usually pronounced “Izz- 
rah-yell” in church music and sometimes 
“Tzz-ray-ell.” 

7 9 9 


Books About Rossini 


Question Box Editor: 

Kindly publish a list of books about 
Rossini. : B. K. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Sept. 16, 1924. 

“Memoirs of Rossini,” by Stendhal; 
“Life of Rossini,” by H. S. Edwards; 
“Rossini et sa Musique,” by N. Bettoni; 
“G. Rossini, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres,” by 
A. Azevedo; “Gioachino Rossini, Eine 
Biographie,” by W. Neumann. 
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ARL M. ROEDER, pianist and teach- 

er, was born in New York and ob- 
tained his general education in the public 
schools of that 
city. His family 
was a musical one 
and his talent be- 
came evident at 
an early age so 
that he appeared 
as a child prodigy 
when so young 
that he had to be 
lifted to the 
piano stool. He 
began serious 
study with Franz 
Mantel when 
eight years old 
and the following 
year gave a re- 
cital, one of the 
features of which 
was a Mozart 
concerto played with the Harlem Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Christrup. 
He also studied harmony with Mantel. 
He later entered the New York Conserva- 
tory, continuing piano with Mantel and 
taking harmony with Dr. Eberhard. 
Coming under the notice of S. B. Mills, 
he also had lessons privately with him, 





Carl M. Roedér 


and when Antoine de Kontski came to 
America to tour Mr. Roeder became one 
of his pupils. When about sixteen, Mr. 
Roeder became interested in the organ 
and was engaged as organist and choir- 
master at the Alexander Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, which position he 
held for more than thirty years. He 
studied organ with Heinroth, Demarest 
and Chester Searle. His studies in theory 
were continued with Dr. W. H. Walter, 
and in piano with Albert Pieczonka, A. 
K. Virgil, Paolo Gallico and Harold 
Bauer, with the last named of whom he 
spent two summers in Switzerland in 
special study. In spite of being heard 
in numerous concerts and recitals, Mr. 
Roeder turned his attention to teaching 
and trained a number of pupils for the 
concert stage, among whom is Rudolph 
Reuter. He has made his headquarters 
in New York, teaching privately, be- 
sides giving courses at various schools, 
including the Misses Coombes’ School in 
New York and the Great Barrington 
School at Great Barrington, Mass., of 
which he is director of the music depart- 
ment. Mr. Roeder has made a specialty 
of training teachers. In the music week 
contest held in New York in May, 1924, 
two of his pupils, Irene Peckham and 
Hannah Klein, received gold medals over 
1500 contestants. 
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WILL PLAY LANE WORKS 





Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra Schedules 
New American Compositions 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra will 

present three new compositions this com- 


ing season by Eastwood Lane, a young 
American composer who has published 


A/S ION 


several works for piano. In these pieces 
will be found three frank attempts at 
program music, not intended to be liter- 
ally descriptive but rather evoking moods 
connoted by the titles. The first is in 
brisk dance rhythm, its melodic line 
interrupted now and then by descending 
cadenzas, somewhat in the manner of 
recent musical novelties enjoying a pop- 
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HALL 


27 and 29 West 57th Street 


New York City 


“Where Fifth Avenue Turns 


West” 


Special Features 
of the Studios: 


Sound proof and of unusual 


Size 


Secretarial 


Service for Ten- 


ants 





Rec 


eption Room and Atten- 
dant 


Studios Supplied with Pianos 
Studios Furnished if Desired 
Music Salon for Recitals 


For terms and other information, 
descriptive booklet, ete., address 


CHICKERING & SONS, nc. 








Studio Renting Office 
4th Floor 


ular vogue. The harmonies, which verge 
at times to the edge of fantastic ex- 
tremes, make the title, “Persimmon 
Pucker,” particularly suggestive. 

The Minuet was composed in memory 
of Betty Schuyler, a famous belle of 
New York in colonial days who became 
the bride of Alexander Hamilton. 

“Sea Burial” is a marine tone paint- 
ing. Its opening measures voice a deso- 
late grief poignant in its intensity. The 
ship sways, lunging toward a Western 
sky whose veiled sun, already set, partly 
reveals a cold, gray-blue horizon of wind- 
swept waters. A little crew stands at 
attention; a short prayer is said, and 
the elements sound a triumph. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL ACTIVE 








Charlottesville Summer Sessions Well 


Attended 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Sept. 20.—The 
University of Virginia School of Music 
recently closed its summer term after a 
successful season. The public school mu- 
sic department, which had larger classes 


and more advanced students this summer 
due to higher standards, was taught by 
Warren }'. Acker, director of music in 
the high school in Allentown, Pa.; Kath- 
leen White of Charlotte, N. C., and Daisy 
Wingfield of Roanoke, Va. 

Piano was taught by Arthur Ficken- 
scher and Harry R. Pratt of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; singing by Edith 
Cruzan Fickenscher and Arthur Ficken- 
scher; organ by Harry R. Pratt; violin 
by Winston Wilkinson of the University 
of Virginia, and ’cello by Arditha Fick- 
enscher. 

Besides the class work, concerts were 
given in the McIntire Amphitheater. 
The Gloria Trumpeters; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor; Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; the Brooklyn Light 
Opera Company in “Pinafore”; Winston 
Wilkinson, violinist, and a concert by 
the public school music department were 
attractions. 





Maier and Pattison Will Play Many 
Novelties 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two piano 
artists, will introduce a number of new 
compositions during the coming season, 
including among the new works “Nymphs 
of the Spring” by Templeton Strong, 
Scherzino by Schitt, “Arkansas Trav- 
eler” by Pattison, Six Liebeswaltzer by 
Brahms-Maier, Sarabande by Mannes, 
Two Sonatas by Clementi and a Gigue 
by Vuillemin. In addition they will play 
a new Jazz Scherzo by Hill and a con- 
certo by Bliss, both of these for two 
pianos and orchestra. 





Howard Barlow Goes to Charlette, N. C. 


Howard Barlow, conductor of the 
American National Orchestra, left on 
Wednesday for Charlotte, N. C., where 
he will conduct the annual music festival 
of two weeks’ duration. Mr. Barlow 
will return to New York early in October 
to resume his position as conductor of 
the Beethoven Club as well as his other 
activities. 





Contracts have just been signed for 
appearances by Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, in New Orleans, Pinehurst, 
N. C.; Holyoke, Mass.; Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., and Boston. The 
New Orleans and Pinehurst appearances 
are reengagements. 
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GESCHEIDT 


RE-OPENS VOCAL STUDIOS 
MONDAY SEPTEMBER EIGHTH 


Fifteenth Season as a Teacher of 


Authority on Normal-Natural 


Voice Development 
and the Art of Singing 


Her Exponents Are Outstanding Singers of Repute and Position 


Fred Patton, Irene Williams, Judson House, Alfredo Valenti, 
Ruth Loyd Kinney, Frederic Baer, Nelle Wing, LeRoy Duffield, 
Violet Dalziel, Grant Kimbell, and many others rising to distinc- 


STUDIOS 


Endicott 2407 
New York City 
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Kortschak Will Play 
David Stanley Smith’s 
New Sonata for Violin 
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Matzene Photo 
Hugo Kortschak, Violinist 


The first public performance of the 
new violin sonata by David Stanley 
Smith, dean of the Yale University Music 
School, will be given by Hugo Kortschak 
at his recital in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 10. 
Francis Moore will play the piano accom- 
paniment. The sonata has been pub- 
lished by the Society for Publication of 
American Music and is dedicated to 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. 

Other numbers on the recital program 
will be the Bach Sonata in G Minor for 
violin alone and the Suite in G Minor 
for Violin and Piano by Heinrich G. 
Noren, whose “Kaleidoskop” Variations 
have been played by the New York 
orchestras. Messrs. Noren and Kort- 
schak came from the same town, Graz, 
Austria. Mr. Kortschak played the 
Concerto with the Chicago Symphony 
in 1913, and has also played Mr. Noren’s 
Sonata and a divertissement for two 
violins and piano. 





People’s Chorus Meetings Opened 


Meetings of the People’s Chorus of 
New York have begun in the auditorium 
of the High School of Commerce, 15: 
West Sixty-fifth Street, under L. Cami- 
lieri. The advanced unit meets on Mon- 
day evenings and the elementary on 
Thursday evenings. Voice tests for ad 
mission are held before every meet- 
ing. The public is admitted. 





Albertina Rasch Joins Hippodrome Staff 


Albertina Rasch has been engaged as 
artistic advisor on the producing staff 
of the Hippodrome unit, including the 
Hippodrome, Royal Alhambra and 
Eighty-first Street Theaters. Miss Rasch 
will assist in the revision and enlarge- 
ment of acts and the creation of new 
material for these theaters under the 
general direction of Mark A. Luescher. 





Among the spring festival and ora- 
torio appearances recently booked for 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, is an en- 
gagement to sing the leading rdéle in 
“Elijah” to be given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony and Symphony Choir in Detroit. 
Mr. Middleton will appear in concert 
in Birmingham, Ala., on Oct. 22, and 
the next day will be heard in Memphis. 
Tenn. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, who made his 
New York début in the performances 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at th 
Stadium Concerts this summer and w! 
was scheduled to appear in the Berk- 
shire Music Festival, will make his 1 
cital début in New York early this 
season. 

Mary Mellish has returned to New 
York from Lake George, where she ha 
been staying since her return fr 
Europe. She will fill many concert ¢ 
gagements outside of New York in add'- 
tion to her appearances at the opera. 


HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist | 








Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 


Steinway Piano 
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Mental Attitude Determines Whether 
Exercises Seem Dry, Claims Violinist 


Me LLL ALLL LLL LCC 


Michel Sciapiro Urges Pupils 
to Look Toward Ultimate 
Result of Practice — Tech- 
nical Security Necessary to 
Give Freedom in Interpreta- 
tion—Teacher Must Study 
Character of Student 


‘6 HETHER exercises seem dry, or 

not, depends entirely upon the 
pupil’s state of mind,” says Michel Scia- 
piro, teacher of violin. “For instance, 
it is necessary, when one is learning a 
composition, to play certain passages a 
great number of times, and such work 
can easily become dull and uninteresting, 
if one permits. The pupil should be 
taught to look at the ultimate result of 
his practising, no matter what books 
he may need to study.” 

Peculiarities in the temperaments of 
students have always held especial in- 
terest for Mr. Sciapiro. 

“It seems that over-sensitive pupils 
are not products of any particular coun- 
try—one meets them everywhere,” he 
claims. “During my studies with that 
great violinist and lovable personality, 


Hugo Heermann, and later in my teach- 
ing associations with Otakar Sevcik, the 
one in Germany, the other in Czecho- 
slovakia, I met many interesting charac- 
ters. 

“T recall a pupil of mine, a splendid 
performer, who had at his command a 
large, useful répertoire, but who, in cer- 
tain compositions, had to play the open- 
ing passages a number of times before 
being able to continue. At one of his 
lessons I determined to find out just 
why this was. I asked him a number of 
questions, and made him play passages 
of other works resembling those that 


gave him so much trouble. He finally 
told me that when he was quite young, 
his teacher would often play his lessons 
for him, (it appears this teacher was 
not a particularly fine player) and com- 
ing to a difficult run, would repeat it 
several times before becoming satisfied 
that he played it well enough to im- 
press his pupil. This lad looked up to 
his teacher, the natural thing to do, and 
sub-consciously took on his manner of 
playing. I am happy to say that I was 
able to eradicate this musical stammer- 
ing. 

“It is as important for the teacher to 
know the character of his pupil, as it is 
for him to know just what studies will 
bring out the best in one’s talents. 

“A large number of students and pro- 
fessionals have asked me for particu- 
lars regarding the ‘School of Intona- 
tion,’ Op. 11, by Sevcik. Many want 
to know whether playing ‘with feeling’ 
would make up for a lack of technic. I 
tell them it cannot. In order to really 
express one’s inmost feelings, it is neces- 
sary to have, at the very least, a reason- 
ably sure technic. Otherwise a sense of 
insecurity in one’s performance will 
destroy whatever good there may be in 
the tone. Tone and technic cannot really 
be dissociated. Tone is an important 
part of the general makeup of what 
we call technic. 

“And in this connection, I should like 
to say that nothing is further from the 
truth than the idea that Mr. Sevcik cared 
nothing about the purely musical part of 
a composition. I remember how happy 
he was, when his pupils would appear 
successfully in concert, playing one of 
the great classics, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Bruch, etc., and how delighted he was at 
the fine reception given me when I played 
with orchestra accompaniment, the 
Brahms concerto, the Bach Chaconne, 
etc., in Vienna—perhaps the most criti- 
cal music center in Europe—and in other 
musical capitols. 

“His idea in writing his wonderful 
method, he often told me,. was to de- 
velop such sureness on the finger-board, 





Otaker Sevcik, Eminent Violin Pedagogue, 
and Michel Sciapiro, His Associate 
Teacher 


that the player would be left free of 
disturbances in seeking to give his best 
in interpretation. There has been some 
comment on the ‘dryness’ of his exercises. 
That, to my mind, is entirely due to ap- 
proaching the subject from a wrong 
angle. 

“There is no doubt that the Sevcik 
method, properly practised, and I should 
like to emphasise the ‘properly,’ gives 
one a better command of violin technic 
than most of the best methods combined. 

“In concertizing through Europe, it 
was my good fortune to come in per- 
sonal contact with many world celebri- 
ties, among them Richard Strauss, Max 
Schillings, Saint-Saéns, Max Reger and 
others, and I recollect with pleasure play- 
ing Reger’s big Sonata with the com- 
poser. Every time we came upon some 
difficulty for the violin, he would shout, 
(and continue playing at the same time) 
‘This is food for discussion.’ We dis- 
cussed at length, after the conclusion of 
his sonata, and Reger thought it was 
my duty to devote part of my artistic 
life to showing staggering violinists how 
to go unafraid into the world of art.” 


ST. LOUIS HAILS DEBUT 
OF GADSKI IN VAUDEVILLE 





Music Takes More Important Place on 
Programs Given in Theaters 


St. Louis, Sept. 20.—Johanna Gadski 
made her début in vaudeville here this 
week in the Orpheum Theater, fully 


demonstrating that she is a great singer. 
Her interpretation of soprano songs and 
arias was magnificent. She sang “Dich 
teure Halle” from “Tannhauser,’ Mac 
Fayden’s “Inter Nos,” “Annie Laurie,” 
“The Erlking,” Brahms’s Lullaby and 
other numbers. 

A new uplifting influence in music 
locally is the orchestra of forty pieces 
in the recently opened Loew’s Theater, 
under the direction of Don Albert. The 
programs have been unusually interest- 
ing. Tom Terry plays the organ. Elsa 
Stralia, dramatic soprano, has been the 
soloist for the last two weeks, making 
many friends through her artistic sing- 
ing. Art Landry’s Victor Orchestra has 
also been \a feature. Manager Lanning 
is an enthusiastic advocate of good 
music. 

Musical forces of the New Grand 
Central Theater, under Gene Rodemich, 
are inaugurating a series of tabloid op- 
eras, the first production of the “Mi- 
kado” being given this week. Eva Oli- 
vetti takes the feminine réle, with a cast 
and chorus recruited principally from 
the Municipal Opera forces. 

Ernest R. Kroeger has returned to 
the city after a year’s absence in Eu- 
rope. The Kroeger School gave an in- 
formal reception in his honor. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Among the engagements to be fulfilled 
by Ralph Leopold, pianist, this season 
will be a recital, under the auspices of 
the Society of Fine Arts in Washington 
on Jan. 19. Mr. Leopold has been spe- 
cially requested to devote his entire pro- 
gram on this occasion to the roman- 
ticists. 





Leonard Lewis, baritone, who sang in 
“Carmen” at the Polo Grounds open air 
performance this summer, will start his 
third season with a series of concerts 
in eastern Pennsylvania. 
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New Books Include 
Interesting Works 
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[Continued from page 9] 





For the Studio Club 


USIC study clubs and studio clubs 

have become a vital factor in the 
development of music appreciation in 
this country in the last few years. 
The practice of coming’ together 
for a discussion of the life and 
works of various composers has often 
been the chief source through which 
many students have gained knowledge 
of many of the important facts neces- 
sary for their advancement. 

Often, however, data essential to a 
well-rounded program is_ difficult to 
supply. This is particularly true in the 
smaller towns and communities, where 
the libraries contain little of value to the 
musician. For that reason, Eva Clare’s 
“Musical Appreciation and the Studio 
Club” (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company) should find an important 
place in the activities of the average 
club. 

Miss Clare has approached her task of 
compiling the work with a serious under- 
standing of the needs of the young musi- 
cian and the difficulties which he often 
meets in gaining really valuable in- 
formation. The book is divided into four 
parts, (dealing with “Study of Music,” 
“Papers for the Studio Club.” “Material 
for Studio Club Programs” and “The 
Studio Club Library.” 

It is in the second part that the 
general reader will find himself most 
ingrossed. The author deals with the 
music of Bach, Beethoven and the So- 
nata, Schubert and the Art Song, Schu- 
mann and Romanticism, Chopin, the Poet 
of the Piano: Liszt and the Symphonic 
Poem and Modern Music and Debussy 


These various chapters not only give the 
reader a good general knowledge of the 
subject, but might be regarded as an 
example of good style in writing. They 
are clear and concise and the anecdotes 
are apt and illustrate various points 
which the author desires to bring out. 
The suggested programs include works 
from every period and by all the well- 
known composers, both classic and mod- 
ern, and are well arranged. 

The foreword by Granville Bantock 
contains a word of appreciation for the 
writer and an appreciation of the value 
of the studio club. The book should 
fulfill a real need among a 


* * * 


Piano Music in Retrospect 


N his “History of Pianoforte Music’”’ 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co., Ltd.; J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd.; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) Herbert 
Westerby has made a contribution to 
books on musical subjects which is as 
unique as it is interesting, or vice versa. 
Mr. Westerby, who is already known for 
his excellent “Piano Works of the Great 
Composers,” has divided the present vol- 
ume into four sections under the head- 
ings: “Music of the Harpsichord and 
Clavichord,” “The Classic Period,” “The 
Romantic Period” and “The Era of Na- 
tional Music.” Each of these parts is 
subdivided into chapters dealing with 
various phases of the section and with 
the composers and the music relative to 
it. 

It will easily be seen that the scope 
of such a work, to have any musical or 
literary value, must be immense and 
also that the erudition of the writer must 
be of equal caliber. Too frequently, in 
becoming technical, historical and tabula- 
tive, a writer succeeds in being nothing 
else, and the end is bitterness—for the 
reader. Not so with Mr. Westerby’s 
book! One opens it.in search of a fact 
and immediately finds himself deep in a 
delightfully written, intimate account of 
musicians, their music and their instru- 
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ments that combines the arresting prop- 
erties of a well-written novel and a de- 
pendable technical work. 

At the beginning and ending of vari- 
ous chapters Mr. Westerby has included 
dates significant to the subjects, and at 
the end of the book a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of eleven pages on musical sub- 
jects, also a list of music publishers 
throughout the world. There are nu- 
merous illustrations in musical notation 
scattered throughout the work. 

An interesting feature is the way in 
which individals and their work merge 
into one another; as, for instance, Field 
into Chopin into Schubert into Men- 
delssohn into Schumann and so on, so 
that after an hour the reader finds that 
he has a vivid and accurate picture of 
an important phase of development of 
the art. Many of the composers treated 
are mere names to the average musician 
and some of them not even that. You 
find yourself saying, “Why, I didn’t 
know that So-and-So was as important 
as that!” 

In short, the book cannot be too highly 
recommended, not only to those to whom 
it is a necessity but also to anyone in- 


terested in music who is anxious to 
breaden his outlook and deepen his 
knowledge. J. A. H. 

* ak a 


A Professor's View point 


N a series of lectures delivered in the 

spring of 1923, as “Cramb lecturer,” 
at Glasgow University, Percy C. Buck 
discussed everything from the raw ma- 
terial of music to the relations of music 
to human psychology. His lectures have 
just been published under the title 
“Scope of Music” (New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch). 

As director of music in Harrow School, 
honorary fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and late professor of music in 
the University of Dublin, Dr. Buck has 
had an opportunity to study music in all 
its aspects. In his lectures at Glasgow 
he devoted himself to the general study 
of music; and his language, as repro- 
duced in the book, is happily free from 
technical terminology. No one branch 
is treated exhaustively; the whole range 
of music is passed in brief review. Col- 
lected in a volume of 132 pages, the lec- 
tures form a treatise on the background 
of music for the general reader. 

After a chapter on the raw material 
of music, Dr. Buck discusses the origin 
of music as an art, the nature of beauty, 
musical criticism, the meaning of appre- 
ciation, some common fallacies about art, 
the nlace of music among the arts, 
melody, form, music and psychology. A 
bibliography is appended to aid the 
student who wants to delve further into 
any one of the subjects discussed. 

J.S. 


* * * 
“Mah-Jongg” in Music 

OMANCE and high adventure stalk 

through the one-act play ‘“Mah- 
Jongg,” by Constance Grenelle Wilcox, 
with music “in the Chinese manner” by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis. This “play 
of one hundred intelligences,” which has 
for a setting a Chinese garden repre- 
senting a Mah-Jongg table with Mah- 
Jongg, Princess Four-Flowers and the 
tiles of the Mah-Jongg set as characters, 
is published (Boston: C. C. Birchard & 
Co.) in a thin yellow volume containing 
the music and detailed suggestions for 
costuming. Jack Crawford, who taught 
the author who to play Mah-Jongg, wrote 
the prologue. J. S. 
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Two Books on Theory 


WO well-made books issued by : 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, are the s 
ond editions of “The Evolution of Her. 
mony” and “The Art of Counterpoin ,” 
both by C. H. Kitson, professor of mu. i. 
in the University of Dublin. Both 
Professor Kitson’s books are well kno.., 
to students of harmony and in con. 
quence need no introduction. They : 
both clear and concise and are especia |, 
recommended to students who prefer _, 
who are compelled to be their own ». 
structors, since the very definite style of 
the books makes possible a more depe (- 
able self-instruction than many works »{ 
the sort whose diffuseness and lack of |». 
cisiveness require an instructor to «x. 
pound their arcana. J. A.H 
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1From Russian Refugee to Concertmaster 


Vischa Mischakoff, Fleeing Bolshevist Rule, Achieves Success in America—Under- 
goes Hardship to Save Prized Stradivarius from Confiscation—Begins Duties 


with New York Symphony 


MH | 
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FTER escaping from the Bolshevist 
f\ realm by crossing the Galician 
border on a dark night, Mischa Mischa- 
off reached the United States in Oc- 
tober, 1922. On Oct. 31, just two years 
later, he will make his New York début 
as concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony. In the time that has intervened 
since his arrival Mr. Mischakoff has 
established himself as an artist of un- 
usual powers. 

His first success was in the auditions 
for the Stadium Concerts in 1923. Out of 
500 applicants he was the only soloist 
selected. He made his American début 
as soloist at the Stadium concert on 
July 27, playing a Stradivarius violin 


which once belonged to Count Lwvoff, 
composer of the Russian National 
Anthem. Last season Mr. Mischakoff 
gave successful recitals in the Town 
Hall and Carnegie Hall. He also ap- 
peared in a Sunday evening Metropoli- 
tan concert and in a joint recital with 
Isa Kremer. 

Mr. Mischakoff’s first appearance this 
season will be as soloist with the New 
York Symphony at Amsterdam, N. Y. 
He will appear as soloist with the or- 
chestra in a Sunday afternoon concert 


PAU | 


in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 9, and will 
give a recital later in the month. Two 
of his early concert appearances will 
be in Philadelphia on Nov. 8 and in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Dec. 28. 

“The United States is the richest in 
music of any country in the world,” Mr. 
Mischakoff says. “Nowhere else are 
there so many fine symphonies and so 
many opportunities for artists. That is 
because Americans appreciate good 
music.” 

In his November recital Mr. Mischa- 
koff will play two modern American com- 
positions, Albert Spalding’s “Etchings” 
and Arthur Loesser’s “California.” 

“America has her own musicians and 
composers,” Mr. Mischakoff __ says. 
“America, like Russia, is a young coun- 
try. She is sure to develop great com- 
posers. It was not until after Glinka’s 
compositions were introduced in 1840 
that Russian music became known, and 
— has been great development since 
then.” 

Mr. Mischakoff was ‘born in Podolia, 
Ukraine. When he was nine years old 
he went to study in the Imperial Con- 
servatory in Petrograd with Korgueff, 
one of Leopold Auer’s pupils. He was 
graduated in 1914, at the age of sixteen, 
with the highest prize offered by the 
institution, the gold medal, and the 
Anton Rubinstein prize of 1200 gold 
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Next Month—Will Play American Compositions 
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rubles. The year before the outbreak 
of the World War he had given recitals 
in Berlin and during the early part of 
the war played in Russia. Although he 
was still under military age, he was 
taken as a soldier in 1916. When 
Kerensky took the reins of government 
he established a regiment consisting 
entirely of artists, and Mr. Mischakoff 
became one of the artist-soldiers who 
entertained the troops at the front. 

After the Bolsheviki disbanded the 
wartime army in 1918, Mr. Mischakoff 
was free to accept a position as pro- 
fessor in the government Conservatory. 
formerly an Imperial Conservatory, in 
Nijni Novgorod on the Volga. There 
he taught and appeared as soloist with 
the symphony until he was invited in 
1920 to join the Moscow Opera Orches- 
tra as concertmaster and soloist. In 
Moscow he also appeared as soloist with 
the Russian Imperial Ballet. 

In Nijni Novgorod, when Mr. Mis- 
chakoff was unable to secure suitable 
quarters, the mayor invited him to live 
in his apartment. In Moscow the 
artists of the opera had quarters to- 
gether. Lunacharsky, commissar of 
education, was one of the _ principal 
sponsors. In addition to the opera, there 
were chamber music concerts six times 
a week in the Czar’s foyer at the opera, 
which had been converted into a Bee- 
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RUTH ELY, Soprano 
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Forest Bird in “Siegfried” 


ETHEL CLARK, Soprano 
With DeWolf Hopper in 
Gilbert and Sullivan Repertoire 

















"Photo by Torneo 
Mischa Mischakoff, Violinist 


thoven Hall seating 350 persons. Every 
year all of Beethoven’s chamber com- 
positions were presented. 

It was from a collector that Mr. Mis- 
chakoff bought his Stradivarius. As a 
memento of Count Lwvoff, the collector 
prized it highly; but he feared that the 
Bolshevist regime might confiscate it. 
Since Mr. Mischakoff was a violinist, it 
would be safe with him. 

Artists of the opera chafed under the 
restrictions on their movements imposed 
by the Bolsheviki. They were not per- 
mitted to leave the country, but all 
dreamed of escape. Finally an oppor- 
tunity came to several of them who had 
been touring in a railroad car, formerly 
used for conveying horses. One dark 
night, after a concert in a town near 
the Galician border, Mr. Mischakoff took 
his prized Stradivarius and escaped with 
several of his fellow artists. A peasant 
was to follow with his music, but he 
evidently became frightened and turned 
back. 

That was in 1921. For a year Mr. 
Mischakoff gave concerts all over Poland 
and served as concertmaster of the War- 
saw Philharmonic. Then relatives in 
the United States helped him get a visa. 
and he arrived in New York in October, 
1922. JOEL SWENSEN. 





Paul Althouse to Sing in South 


October will be a busy month for 
Paul Althouse, tenor. On Oct. 21 he 
will give a recital in Jackson, Tenn., 
to be followed by an appearance in 
Memphis, on Oct. 23. In addition to 
these, he is scheduled to give six joint 
recitals with Arthur Middleton. Mr. 
Althouse has been engaged for as far 
ahead as March 3, when he will sing 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

George Yates Myers Undergoes Opera- 
tion 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Sept. 22.— 
George Yates Myers, accompanist and 
teacher of singing, is convalescing here 
from an operation for appendicitis per- 
formed at the Saratoga Hospital. Mr. 
Myers expects to return to New York 
about Oct. 1. 





Chicago Musical College Will Inaugurate 
Student Radio Programs 

CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—What promises 
to be one of the most interesting experi- 
ments conducted by the Chicago Musi- 
cal College in a number of years will 
be commenced Oct. 5, when the Chicago 
Tribune Radio Station, WGN, will ra- 
diocast the first of a series of Sunday 
afternoon recitals, to be given regu- 
larly at the Central Theater by ad- 
vanced students of the College. The 
programs for these recitals will be pub- 
lished a month in advance. The Tribune 
station at the Drake Hotel is now in 
charge of Charles H. Gabriel, formerly 
Chicago’ editorial representative of 
MuSsIcAL AMERICA. The concerts will 
be given as part of the College’s series 
of student recitals. 
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MANHATTAN TROUPE SCORES IN “NORMA” 





New York Revival of Old 
Favorite Is Heard by 
Large Audience 


The vitality of Bellini’s ““Norma” sur- 
vives all the attacks made upon the older 
Italian operatic school by devotees of 
modern productions. Despite the thin- 
ness of its orchestration, “Norma”’ still 
retains its hold upon a large section of 
those. music-lovers to whom opera in the 
florid Italian style represents the peak 
of musical and dramatic art. 


“Norma” was received with all the 
old-time enthusiasm when it was made 
the quasi-novelty of the second week of 
opera given in the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, by the Manhattan 
Opera Association, of which Alfredo 
Salmaggi is general director. Agnes 
Robinson, an American, was the latest 
interpreter of a réle successively sung 
in American history by Theresa Tietjens, 
Lilli Lehmann and Rosa Raisa. She 
sang the music of Norma with marked 
success, surmounting the difficulties of 
the decorated measures easily, and giv- 
ing due weight to the dramatic moments. 
With her in the cast were Frances 
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Paperte as Adalgisa, also exhibiting a 
fine voice and musical skill; Rino Qld- 
rati, a new tenor, taking the part. of 
Pollione, and Nino Ruisi, appearing as 
Oroveso. Mr. Oldrati possesses one of 
the best voices heard in the company, 
and, like Mr. Ruisi, entrenched himself 
firmiy in the audience’s favor. Emilio 
Capizano conducted with authority and 
understanding. 

“Rigoletto” found the singers thor- 
oughly at home. Mr. Capizano was again 
at the conductor’s desk, and leading roles 
were taken by Alfredo Zagaroli, the 
Rigoletto, Rogelio Baldrich as the Duke, 
and Adriana Boccanera and Miss Pa- 
perte as Gilda and Maddalena respec- 
tively. All sang in approved style and 
acted intelligently, as did also Mr. Ruisi 
as Sparafucile and Fausto Bozza in the 
part of Monterone. 

Repetitions of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” introduced new casts. 
The Santuzza in the former opera was 
Edith Nelson of Kansas City, who ap- 
preciated the dramatic opportunities, as 
well as the musical, which the work af- 
fords. Miss Paperte was an attractive 
Lola, and the réles of Turiddu and Alfio 
were handled effectively by Mr. Baldrich 
and Mr. Zagaroli. As Mamma Lucia, 
Giuseppina La Puma was also in the 
picture. 

The Nedda in “Pagliacci” was Frances 
Cairone of New York, who sang grace- 
fully and acted with charm. Giuseppe 
Radaelli showed a knowledge of tradi- 
tions in the character of Canio, and Mr. 
Zagaroli made of Tonio the pivot upon 
which the story turns. Luigi Della 
Molle and G. De Sorvi completed the 
cast. 

“Tosca” brought the singers into a 
newer field, but one in which they seemed 
as well suited to their tasks as in the 
older scores. Beatrice Melaragno took 
the title-réle and made much of it, show- 
ing that she has both dramatic and vocal 
gifts. Giuseppe Radaelli sang admirably 
as Cavaradossi, and Alfredo Gondolfi was 
a sufficiently sinister Scarpia, his voice 
showing up well in both the first and 
second acts. 





Piano Teachers Engage E. Robert 
Schmitz for Recital in St. Louis 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, has been 
engaged by the Piano Teachers’ Educa- 
tional Association of St. Louis for a 
recital on Jan. 31, on his return from 
the Pacific Coast. In his Aeolian Hall 
concert on Oct. 22 Mr. Schmitz’s pro- 


gram will include the 
Etudes, Op. 31, which will be the firs 


Szymanowsk 


performance in New York of the entir 
set.» Mr. Schmitz played these Etude 
at his recital in Warsaw last May and 
the composer was so appreciative of hi 
interpretations that he crossed off th 


name of the one to whom they are dedi- 
cated and, inscribing them 


him. 


Rhoda Mintz Resumes Teaching 





“to F 
Robert Schmitz,” presented the copy t» 


On her return from a vacation ! 
Atlantic City, Rhoda Mintz, soprano and 


teacher of singing, resumed teaching fo 
the fall and winter terms on Sept. 15. 








The NEW YORK 


SCHOOL 
of 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS — 


announces 
its NEW SBASON, 
beginning October 15, 1924 


Classes in Rhythmic Move- 
mént, Plastic 
and Solfege. 


For Adults and Children 





168 East 5Slst Street Plaza 4426 


MARGUERITE HEATON, 


Director 
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MAX JACOBS 
VIOLINIST - CONDUCTOR 


Has Resumed Instruction 
Orchestra Training 


Studio: 226 W. 7Oth St. 
Endicott 7757 








Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
4 West 40th Street 
New York 


Tel., 4897 Pennsylvania 
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SIGHT SINGING and EAR TRAINING 


prepare the student for his vocal or instrumental lesson 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


Graduate Institute of Musical Art, Yale University and Am. Institute of Applied Music. 


Circle 1350 


100 Carnegie Hall 











Harriet A. Seymour ) 
Marshall Bartholomew § ?irecters 


The 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Education 


57 West 48th Street, New York City 


NINTH YEAR 


Oct. 7 to June 1 
Write for Catalogue 














‘ KOCHANSKI 


Management, GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 
PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone 10117 Circle 











Knabe Piano 





JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


BARITONE 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, 


Vocalion Records New York City 
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OmorE- 


VIOLINIST 


BARITONE 


Management: Arthur and Helen Hadley, 124 West S5th St., New York 


ALEXANDER 


SABATINI- NEWCOMBE- BRACHOCKI 


PIANIST 
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CHICAGO WILL HOLD 
INITIAL RADIO MEET 


New Stadium to Be Used for 
Great Conclave of 
Enthusiasts 


CHiIcaGO, Sept. 20.—The first great 
Chicago gathering to be held in the name 
of radio is scheduled for the new 
stadium on Oct. 5, according to plans 


of Mayor William Dever’s radio com- 


mission and the Chicago South Park 
commissioners. Preparations are being 
made to accommodate more than 100,000 
radio enthusiasts from Chicago and the 
surrounding territory. The general 
executive committee will be in charge 
of Alderman Jacob M. Avery. 

The Stadium at the south of the new 
Field Museum of Natural History in 
Grant Park is to be a feature of Chi- 
cago’s lakefront. When completed, there 
will be a semi-circular bank of seats to 
close in the field. Seats and peristyles 
at the sides are already erected. The 
work of filling in part of Lake Michigan, 
to provide added park space, is now 
being carried on. Across this space will 
extend the new boulevard which is to 
unite the north and south sides of Chi- 
cago. 

The Stadium was opened last Monday 
with a children’s pageant of “music and 
light.” 

“The radio conclave will exhibit ma- 
terials and solve problems for amateurs 
under the direction of Frank E. Good- 
now. This will be purely an informa- 
tion service, without sale or promotion 
of products. There will also be athletic 
events, in which $3,000 worth of radio 
equipment will be given as prizes. 

A review of radiocasting artists and 
announcers is planned when the public 
will make the acquaintance “in person” 
of those giving programs. A _ barbecue 
is promised, the speeches to be radio- 
cast as well as made audible through- 
out the Stadium by an amplifying 
system. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Sept. 20, 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adolf Weidig has returned from an 
extensive tour of Europe to resume his 
work with the usual large class of 
talented students. Marguerite Klepsch 
and Eugenia D’Albert, daughter of 
Theresa Carrefo, are among the newly- 
engaged members of the piano faculty. 
Cora Kiesselbach, another interesting 
member of the piano faculty, is an ex- 
ponent of the Lhevinne method of piano 
playing. The classes in public school 
music, under the direction of O. E. 











— 








Robinson, have opened with the largest 
attendance on record. Hazel Taylor, 
contralto, pupil of Kenneth Barradell, 
has been engaged by the Davies Opera 
Company for the season of 1924-25. 


RUDOLPH REUTER STUDIOS 


Rudolph Reuter has been attending 
the Berkshire Music Festival at Pitts- 
field, Mass., and paid a short visit to 
New York in connection with his player- 
roll work. The first of his series of 
studio recitals will be given by Suzanne 
Gobel at the studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. 


OPENS FIRST SEMESTER 








New England Conservatory Has Heavy 


Enrollment 

BosTon, Sept. 20.—Classes and pri- 
vate lessons at the New England Con- 
servatory were resumed on Thursday 
after a heavy preliminary registration. 

The opening of the first semester was 
preceded on Wednesday afternoon by a 
faculty meeting at which the Director, 
George W. Chadwick, explained to the 
new and returning instructors features 
of the new catalogue, the reorganization 
of the public school music course, a plan 
under which all teachers of voice are ex- 
pected to be responsible for the English 
diction of their pupils, the conditions of 
the forthcoming junior examinations 
prior to which teachers are expected to 
report their observations*on the fitness 
of candidates, the resumption of the 
school public concerts and recitals, and 
new arrangements for holding special 
examinations. 

Mr. Chadwick likewise made _ refer- 
ence to the academic standards. which 
American colleges and schools increas- 
ingly exact of their music teachers as 
well as of other faculty members, and 
gave these requirements as among the 
reasons why the Conservatory is paying 
more and more attention to the academic 
studies that supplement the purely tech- 
nical work of a music school. 

Brief exercises to welcome returning 
and new students were held in Jordan 
Hall. The audience was addressed by 
Mr. Chadwick, Ralph L. Flanders, gen- 
eral manager, and Wallace Goodrich, 
dean of the faculty, all of whom empha- 
sized the opportunities both professional 
and general which lie before the music 
student in Boston and expressed the de- 
sire of management and faculty to aid 
the pupils in every way. 

Registration at the Conservatory has 
indicated a large total enrollment for 
the year. Many members of recent 
graduating classes have returned for 
post-graduate study, and among the new 
students are a number of college gradu- 
ates who purpose making music their 
profession. Several young people who 
already hold the degree of bachelor of 
music from Western universities are 
candidates for admission to the junior 
class— an indication of the high techni- 
cal standards maintained at this New 
England institution. W. J. PARKER. 








GORDON THAYER 


Pianist and Teacher 


TECHNIQUE—HAND DEVELOPMENT—REPERTOIRE 
ONE SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE 1924-25 


Address: 876 Park Ave., New York 


Phone: Butterfield 9164 


‘German Singers Cheer 


Americans in Hanover 
Sangerfest Procession 


























Conductor 


Carl Hein, 


Carl Hein, conductor of several New 
York choral societies, returned recently 
from Hanover, Germany, where he, with 
Joseph Fischl, president of the Mozart 
Verein, represented New York singing 
societies at the German Sangerfest. 

More than 40,000 took part in the 
demonstrations. Folk-songs were con- 
tributed by singers from all parts of 
Germany. In the procession that formed 
part of the festivities the flag-bedecked 
American carriage was given a place of 
honor and was greeted with cries of 
“Hail America.” 

The general direction of the S&dnger- 
fest was in the hands of Prof. Wohlge- 
mut of Leipsic and Professor Kehldorfer 
of Vienna. 


U. S. Marine Band Leaves on Three 
Month’s Tour 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 22.—The United 

States Marine Band left Washington 


last week for its annual concert tour of 
thirteen weeks, which will take it as 
far as the Pacific Coast. Captain Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann will be the leader 
in all performances. A. T. MARKS. 
American Conservatory Begins Fal! 
Term 
CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—The American 


Conservatory, of which John J. Hatt- 
staedt has been president for over forty 




















years, opened its fall term on Sept. 11, 
and has now settled down into a steady 
routine. Much interest has been aroused 
by the return of Leo Sowerby after 
an absence of three years as prize holder 
of the fellowship in the American 
Academy of Rome. Mr. Sowerby will 
resume his courses in composition. Henry 
Purmort Eames has also been added to 
the piano department, and he and Presi- 
dent Hattstaedt will commence a series 
of lectures on the history of music Sept. 
27. President Hattstaedt will begin on 
the same date his series of lectures on 
pedagogy. The recital series will open 
in October. 


Bronislaw Huberman Returns in No- 
vember 
The European schedules of Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist, call for appearances 
in Holland and Germany during the early 
fall. Mr. Huberman will arrive in 
America shortly after Election Day for 
a four months’ tour, including two re- 
citals in Carnegie Hall. 
Mabel Garrison Visits New York 
A visitor to New York last week 
was Mabel Garrison, who stopped en 
route to her Baltimore home from a holi- 


day spent at Valois, N. Y. The soprano 
spoke with enthusiasm of her forth- 
coming tour of the Orient. She will 
sing in China and Japan and give con- 
certs in Honolulu. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 20.—Knut Ohr- 
strom, tenor, formerly of the Roya! 
Opera of Stockholm, assisted by Hilda 
Lindborg, soprano, was presented in con- 
cert by the Swedish Society, Court Scan- 
dia, recently. The sympathetic quality of 
Mr. Orstrom’s voice was displayed in a 


‘program which included arias from “Bo- 


heme” and “Trovatore,” Grieg’s “The 
Great White Multitude” and “Sverige” 
by Stenhammar. J. Hutchison was the 
accompanist. 


Emily Miller, vocal coach, has re- 
turned from her vacation in Maine and 
has resumed her work at her New York 
studios. 





The World Famous 
Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 


TAMAKI MIURA 


Guest Artist—San Carlo Opera Co. 

















Incomparable Madam Butterfly 
Concerts 
—_—_——— ~— 
Songs 
4 Operas 
Russian = 
English “Butterfly” 
American “ ” 
. Iris 
a aie “La Boheme” 
ah 8 “Il ’Oracolo” 
_— “Madame 
French Chrysan- 
Italian theme” 
“Faust” 
Japanese (in French) 
Columbia Nipponophone 
Records Records 
in U.S.A in Japan 





Management: 
Fortune Gallo 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


ALDO FRANCHETTI 
Noted Conductor-Compos- 


er at the Piano 

















Mme. GINA VIAFORA 


AFTER A SUMMER ABROAD WILL 


Reopen her Vocal Studio at 311 West 85th Street, New York, on October 1 


Telephone: Schuyler 4722 














SOPRANO 





BERG == 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
Address 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
New York City 


Brunswick Reoorps Hampmax Piano 
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WASHINGTON ARTISTS RESUME ACTIVITIES 





Musicians Return to National 
Capital After Summer 
of Work and Play 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 20.—Musicians na- 
tive to the city are fast returning from 
the four corners of the world to take 
up their church, teaching and concert 
engagements. 

H. LeRoy Lewis, baritone, who has 


been studying with Adelaide Gescheidt 
in New York during the summer, is back 
in the city after a few weeks’ holiday on 
the North Shore. 

Sade C. Styron, pianist, was guest 
soloist of the Art Association of New- 
port on Sept. 11. 

Elena de Sayn, violinist, after teach- 
ing at her summer school in Asheville, 
N. C., and going on a hiking tour of fifty 
miles through the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
has returned to Washington and opened 
her school here. She will have the as- 
sistance of Alice Eversman of New York, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
teacher of voice and Russian operatic 
and dramatic expression, while Mme. 
Vassilieff, formerly of the Diaghileff Bal- 
let Russe, will teach dancing and 
rhythm. 








Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 
12 West 44th St. N. Y. City 


World-famous Contralto 


CAHIER 


Steinway Piano 


Address—Steinway & Sons 
Budapester Str. 6, Berlin 

















WALKER 


CHAMBERLIN 


Bass Baritone 
3 Ashford Court, Allston, Mass. 


















ivi AC A 
ENGLISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 


1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Prospect 1118 











ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 
Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,”’ “Vision” 
Management: H, & A. Culbertson 

4832 Dorchester Avenue Chicago 

Aeolian Hall New York 








Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 


, . Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
Address Secretary, Adolph Witschard 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 








KATHERINE 


GROSCHKE 


Pianist and Teacher 


210 West 96th Street, New York 
Phone Riverside 1241 


aserT? BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Colum bus 6074 


Studio: 














CHRISTIAN 


SCHIOTT 


Teaches: THE TRUE PRIN. 
SIPLE of VOICE and PIANO 


Concerts — Recitals 
Studies: 
128 E. (9th St..New Yerk.N.Y. 
460 84th St., Breeklyn, N. Y. 
Tel: Shere Road 2451-1 














Mrs. Robert Dalgleish, president of the 
Rubinstein Club, has returned from her 
summer home at River Springs, Md. 
During August Mrs. Dalgleish enter- 
tained the following Washington musi- 
cians: Frances Scherger, soprano; Ross 
Farrar, tenor; William C. Looker, bari- 
tone; Sara Bouson, contralto; Cecilie M. 
Sale, contralto; Raymond Moore, bari- 
tone; Harry Sokolove, violinist; Richard 
Blackstone and Rixie Tancil. On several 
occasions these artists gave impromptu 
concerts at the hotel in River Springs. 

Katharine McNeal, pianist of New 
York and Washington, has come back to 
this city after spending the summer at 
Marblehead, Mass. She will probably 
divide her time between her studios in 
both cities. 

R. Deane Shure, director of music at 
the Mount Vernon Place Church, has 
returned from a vacation spent in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Ruby Smith Stahl, soprano, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where she has been 
studying and observing the teaching 
methods of Percy Rector Stephens of 
New York. While there she met several 
directors of large choruses, and collab- 
orated with Eric De Lamarter, assisting 
director of the Chicago Symphony, in 


music at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. Mrs. Stahl has resumed her 
work in the First Congregational 


Church, and her teaching. 

Helen Gerrer, violinist, has returned 
from a vacation spent at the Thousand 
Islands and in a motor trip in Canada, 
the Adirondacks and the Catskill Moun- 
tains. She has resumed her teaching and 
concert work. 

Anten Kaspar, violinist, returns this 
week from a summer spent in Vienna 
with Mrs. Kaspar and their daughter. 

Otto Torney Simon has returned from 
a summer spent at Atlantic City, and 
resumes his teaching in the Associated 
Studios. 

Julia Culbreth Gray, contralto, is home 
from a holiday spent in the mountains of 
North Carolina. She continues her cos- 
tume recitals. 

Ruby and Louis Potter are back at 
their studio after a vacation spent at 
Long Beach, N. Y. Mr. Potter dedi- 
cated the new Skinner organ at Elon 
College, North Carolina, on Sept. 5. 

Fannie Shreve Hartsill, soprano, has 
returned from Old Orchard. Me.. where 
she appeared in a number of recitals. 

Louise Hawthorne has resumed her 
teaching after a summer tour of the 
northern United States. 

Josef Kaspar, violinist, is soending the 
last part of his vacation at his summer 
home in the Blue Ridge Mountains, near 
Bluemont, Va., with Mrs. Kaspar. 





Claire Dux Schedules Opening in Salt 
Lake City 

Claire Dux, soprano, who will return 

from Europe about Sept. 28, will open 

her season in Salt Lake City on Oct. 6. 

She will sing in the West for a month. 


Her concerts include appearances in 
Aberdeen, Tacoma, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, San Diego, 
Sacramento, Piedmont and Berkeley. 





Whiteman Orchestra Will Invade Canada 


The first week of Paul Whiteman’s 
transcontinental tour will end in Buffalo 
on Sept. 28. His orchestra will enter 
Canada on Sept. 29, playing in Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Kitchener, Stratford 
and London. The following week will be 
spent in Michigan, and the band will 





make its first appearance in Chicago 
on Oct. 19. 
Carl Lachmund Reopens Piano Studio 


Carl V. Lachmund, teacher of piano, 
has resumed work in his Steinway Hall 
studio after having returned from a 
vacation in Vermont. With Mrs. Lach- 
mund, he motored to President Coolidge’s 
farm, where as many as 1000 visitors 
registered on one day. Before leaving 
New York Mr. Lachmund conducted a 
special summer course for the benefit of 
teachers from the West. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Will 
Concerts 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 22.—Out of 106 

concerts the Philadelphia Orchestra will 

give next season, eighty will be given 

in Philadelphia. Since the fifty-eight 


Give 106 


ronto, Buffalo and Princeton. In Ne 
York there will be ten performances j 
Carnegie Hall. Washington and Balt 
more will have five concerts apiece, an 
in conjunction with the Mendelssoh 
Choir four appearances will be made ; 
Toronto. Buffalo will be played « 
route, and the annual Princeton engag 
ment will be on March 2. 


concerts in the Friday and Saturday 
series have been over-subscribed, an 
additional series of eight Monday eve- 
nings has been planned. In order to 
permit the orchestra to give the maxi- 
mum number of concerts here and to 
have ample time for rehearsal, the out- 
of-town appearances will be confined to 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, To- 


ALICE BARONI 


Coloratura Soprano 
FEATURING THREE PROGRAMS: 


Historic: Showing the development of opera and 
song form. 


Modern: Italian, French, Spanish and American 
present day composers. 


All American Program. 
Now Booking Season 1924-25 
Personal Address: ALICE BARONI, 263 West 93rd Street, New York City 























INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue, corner 122nd Street 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Twentieth Season—An Endowed School 





Provides a thorongh and comprehensive Musical Hducation in all Branches and uipped 
highest advantages to eaceptional talents. satis —_— 


Additional facilities available in new extension of buildin Facul composed 
of international reputation. - - a See 


Affiliation with Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bupervisors. 9 rsity, to provide ideal course for School Music 


dee pgp sage RR na oo F vate of - Bata for children below High School age. Descriptive 
et available. aining in ano or olin and elemen rose 
aaa te ts of music, sightsinging and Dale 
Catalogue sent on request. 
Address—Dept. S | 











INGAAQRNER 


formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Song Recital, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. City, Sunday Eve., Dec. 28, 1924 
Management: The Machold Agency, 603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Teacher and Coach 
of the Celebrated 


atin coord §=&$NMIARION TALLEY 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


AVITABILE 


Teacher of Singing 








HARPIST 
Concerts, Recitals, Season 1924-25 
Mgt.: SAMUELS MUSICAL BURBAU 
Phone Lackawanna 7146 1493 Broadway, New Yerk 


ADLER 
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Incorporated 1878 40 other eminent instruetors. 








SOPRANO 


114-116 East 85th Street 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jone 


MARIE SUNDELIUS essex ocx: 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musio—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 
310 Riverside Drive New York City 


GERTRUDE ROSS ~= 


ollywood, Cal. 











New Songs for Programs 
and Teaching: “Work,” 
“Sakura Blossom,” Spanish-California 
“Song of Spring” (new) 
Folk Songs 


CARL HEIN Di 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE rectors 
0 DR. CORNELIUS RYBNER, Theory 
8 * HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber a’ 








ek W. Z ray tia « FOUTAPLE MASTER DEA, behin¢ 
CLASSES them. “The Practica sychology © 
IN VOICE HENRI Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, which is a Complete 


TECHNIQUE Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Vocal] Method. 








COMPOSER 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management Philharmonic Bureau 
P. O. Box 72, Grand Central Station, New York 


2" VOLLENHOVEN 
ome | ANCELLOT TI ai" 


205 West 57th Street, New York Circle 290f 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL VOICE 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
(Mondays and Thursdays) 
408 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
"Phone Deeatur 6842 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


TOURS FOR 1924-1925 


Soprano 





Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 


’ Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 











Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 38th St., New York 











Tel. Vanderbilt 1966 | 





| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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| Europe Creates New Musical Doctrines— 
America Develops New Institutions 


MULLER 


By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


HILE America is feverishly build- 
Wine up a new musical life, Europe 
<eems to struggle with the old and out- 
worn machinery which she has created. 
She does not yet see new ways for its 
reorganization. I rarely have been so 
much amused as last year, when conduct- 
ing two symphonic concerts in Paris 
presenting a rather unusual program. I 
watched the manoeuvres of the manager 
in trying to “fill the house.” He had 
in his possession a precious thing, a 
list of leading Paris musicians, music- 
jovers, music teachers and others, some 
4000 persons in all, apparently the num- 
ber of music patrons in the great city. 
He was in doubt whether 10 per ceni 
of this number would come to the con- 
cert, despite his opinion that the nature 
of the program should appeal to this 
very crowd. 

Those 4000 persons are constantly 
hunted by the managers and even such 
extreme measure as sending free passes 
to all of them does not prevent the hall 
from often looking like an open-air con- 
cert on a rainy evening. 

The same thing in London! It is diffi- 
cuit to forget the heart-breaking empti- 
ness in Queen’s Hall at an excellent con- 
cert of the London Symphony conducted 
by a prominent European conductor. One 
cannot help picturing immediately the 
Stadium and Central Park; one remem- 
bers the New York Sunday Symphony 
concerts directed by Josiah Zuro, whose 
concerts have one extraordinary feature 
never noticed at the other concerts. These 
audiences are composed almost exclusive- 
ly of men—clerks, intellectuals, working- 
men—i.e., of persons who greedily seize 
upon their only opportunity to get a 
draught of excellent music. 


Music’s Place Abroad 


Now, what is the matter with music 
in Europe? Since you cannot induce even 
a free ticket-holder to come to an in- 
teresting concert, all these deep reflec- 
tions about European economics, pur- 
chasing power and inflation of their 
money, et cetera, are of no avail. The 
fact is that music is no more a spiritual 
necessity in Europe (a very great part 
of it never was). Music is an enter- 
tainment somewhat boresome and not 
very much sought. To see what place 
it occupies in the public life, look at 
the newspapers. It will take you quite 
a while to discover the scant lines de- 
voted to music! 

Europe remains the place of dying 
musical conventions and of new doctrines 
replacing them which grow like mush- 
rooms and as quickly fade away. Take 
the musical magazines with their blood- 
less subjects! You can tell beforehand 
what you will find in that land of bore- 
dom. Polytonality, atonality, electrifica- 
tion of musical instruments; the new 
notation, the quartertone music or the 
old “harpsichordists”; Italian opera of 
the seventeenth century; “the flute in 
Handel’s music” and Wagner, Wagner, 
Wagner—a sort of. mental chewing gum 
universally used by the readers of 
European musical magazines. 


New Principles in America 


Europe has come to a point when, in 
her turn, she can learn something from 
America and when she has to accept the 
American lead in two main directions. 
The American musical institutions have 
developed lately remarkable methods of 
creating the new listener and helping 
the new composer. 

If someone asks what are the most 
valuable features in American musica! 
life of the present day, the factors which 
work for a new musical cuiture, Amer- 
ica’s own, I should be in no doubt about 
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the answer. In the tremendous ocean 
of American musical activities such 
things as Walter Damrosch’s children’s 
concert and their like and the work of 
the young trinity, the League of Com- 
posers, International Composers’ Guild 
and the American Music Guild are of 
major importance. The calculated and 
organized creation of the new listener 
and the support of the new creator is 
certainly going to change the average 
musical taste and the musical mind of 
the American nation. 


The MacDowell Colony 


Speaking about the institutions of this 
country which are concerned with the 
creative musician, we immediately re- 
call the MacDowell Colony with its unique 
atmosphere and unique plan. I have 
been lucky enough to spend my summers 
in such beautiful and quiet places as 
the Caucasian Mountains, the lake of 
Annecy in French Savoy, near Cham- 
ounix, in the Hebrew Colony, Tel Aviv, 
near Jaffa in Palestine, or in Amersham 
(the estate of the late Lord Beacons- 
field) in Buckinghamshire, England. The 
delightful spot picked out by two Ameri- 
cans of wonderful spirit, by the late 
Edward MacDowell—for his famous log 
cabin—and Mrs. MacDowell for this 
unique memorial, may be in comparison 
with the above named places more 
modest or less colorful, but it is no less 
inspiring a place, no less an ideal refuge 
for a creator. That peculiar gentleness 
of New Hampshire landscape adds to 
Peterboro an atmosphere of almost 
sacred peacefulness, 

People do not understand what is the 
real meaning of that amazing institution 
and what it means to the creative musi- 
cian. It is not only a place for a needy 
musician or one seeking rest. Even if a 
composer’s means are larger than is 
usually the case, he will find nowhere 
that peculiar environment or those ideal 
conditions for work, that complete isola- 
tion for the whole day, or the sympa- 
thetic and stimulating waves of creative 
energy emanating from the two dozen 
creators toiling in their studios which 
are spread over the lovely forested hills. 

The principles laid down by Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell and the MacDowell Association 
in the life and work of the colony inspire 
my greatest admiration. This colony 
may serve as an example of how a crea- 
tive musician should be treated and cared 
for. Conductors who send back manu- 
scripts to young composers without read- 
ing them, who treat them as subordinates 
or inferior beings; ladies who collect and 
spend enormous sums to bring forward 
a new fiddling prodigy, all those “art 
protectors” should learn something from 
the tender thought and devotion by which 
Mrs. MacDowell and the association sur- 
round every valuable creative effort. 
There are ways and ways to work for 
American music! 

In several years this was my first 
summer devoted entirely to composition, 
deprived of hurrying across the ocean, 
of lecturing and conducting in Paris 
and London and in other post-season 
labors. The solitude enabled me to ob- 
serve Europe’s musical life this time ad 
vol d’oiseau (a very instructive occupa- 
tion, by the way). 








Denishawn Dancers Will Open Season in 
New England States 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers will begin their sea- 
son with two weeks in the New England 
States from Oct. 13 to 27. They will 
introduce an entirely new program with 
an Algerian Coffee House scene as the 
principal ballet number. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Rudolph Ganz Scales 
Alpine Peaks on Visit 
to Native Switzerland 
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Rudolph Ganz, Conductor of the St. Louis 


Symphony, and His Son Atop an Alpine 


Peak 


St. Louis, Sept. 20.—Next week will 
see the return to America of Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, who has been spending the 
summer in Europe with his wife and 
son, Roy. Much of his time was spent 
in Switzerland, where he is shown in 
the accompanying picture with his son 
atop the Weisshorn, one of the promi- 
nent Swiss Alpine peaks. 

Mr. Ganz visited several festivals; 
and on his return to this city, will make 
arrangements for children’s concerts. 
He will also fulfill a contract for addi- 
tional records for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. He will then visit 
New York for a brief time before re- 
suming his duties in St. Louis about the 
middle of October. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Baron Droste Will Present Dances 


Baron Sebastien Droste, owner of the 
mummy of King Amenophis IV, will give 
a performance of his dances in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 14. He will be assisted by 
the Countess Milodecki and King Amen- 
ophis IV. The dances will be interpreted 
with the aid of music of Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns, Ravel and Debussy, with 
scenic effects by Norman Bel Geddes. 





Alberto Sciarretti Will Introduce Mar- 
tucci Works 


Alberto Sciarretti, 
a prize pupil of the Conservatory of 
Naples, will give his first New York 
recital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 22. He will introduce several com- 
positions by his compatriot, Martucci. 


pianist, who was 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to give a recital in Aeolian Hal! 
on Dec. 9, for the benefit of the Stony 
Wold Sanatorium. 
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pianist has this to say in praise of 
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American Songs Prominent in List of New Publications 


MOM CLL LA 


By SYDNEY DALTON 





for special mention. 














MONG the new music of particular interest this week there 
are “Four Poems” by Marion Bauer (G. Schirmer) that call 
Miss Bauer has long since established 
herself as one of the young composers of America who are 
doing really significant things. 
not essayed the larger forms—at least none has been pub- 


So far, to be sure, she has 


lished—but it does not require a symphony or a sonata to indicate the 


quality of one’s talent. 


In her songs and piano pieces Miss Bauer has 


written much music that marks her as a composer of unusual gifts, but 
the most gratifying feature of her work is that it shows constant and 
steady growth, a wider technical grasp and a widening power of expression. 


These four poems, which are for high 
voice, are entitled “Through the Upland 
Meadows,” “I Love the Night,” “Mid- 
summer Dreams” and “In the Bosom of 
the Desert.” The texts are from the 
pen of John Gould Fletcher and would 
be apt to appeal only to a composer of 
considerable ability, as they possess none 
of the superficialities of the average 
song “lyric.” Their subtleties of ex- 
pression have been skilfully translated 
into tone by Miss Bauer, and in a manner 
that the musician and the performer 
will not be slow to appreciate. These 
are the most ambitious works in the song 
form that I have seen by this composer. 
The accompaniments are _ intricately 
woven. They are, in truth, not accom- 
paniments at all. The four numbers are 
exactly what the cover says of them: 
“composed for voice and piano”; and the 
instrumental part is quite as important 
as that of the singer, and not to be at- 
tempted by a performer of merely aver- 
age attainments. Such songs are a 
credit not only to their creator but to 
American music. 


* * * 


Alice Barnett, whose 
“Panels from a Chinese 
Screen” were recently 
reviewed favorably in 
these columns, has progressed consider- 
ably in her recently published “Chanson 
of the Bells of Osenéy” (G. Schirmer). 
This song, for medium or high voice, 
sets up a well-sustained and well-con- 
ceived devotional spirit that imbues it 
with considerable character. The har- 
monies are free and _ appropriately 
chosen and, with all their variety in the 
plano part, constantly iterate the song 
of the bells. This number should find 
its way to many recital programs, as it 
is of recital quality. 


Songs by Alice 
Barnett and 


H. O. Osgood 





H. O. Osgood’s “Hail and Farewell,” 
a salutation for voice and piano, another 
Schirmer publication, is an excellent song 
of its kind. The virility and poise of 
Gordon Johnstone’s poem find an under- 
standing and equally vital response in 
Mr. Osgood’s music. With its melodious- 
ness it has a sweep and a vigor, com- 
bined with musicianship, that will appeal 
to all singers who have red blood in 
their veins. 


* a * 
Sacred Songs Tuneful, simple and 
by Harry conventional sacred 
Vibbard and solos, making no de- 
C. S. Briggs mands upon the under- 


standing or intelligence 
of the listener, are always in demand. 
Of this type are two songs of recent 
publication entitled “A Little While,” 
by Harry Vibbard, and “He Under- 
stands,” by C. S. Briggs (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). They make few demands 
upon either singer or accompanist. 

ok * * 


Three Devo- Church soloists will be 
tional Songs interested in three new 
for Church songs of merit. “Build 
Soloists Thee More Stately 


Mansions,” by Mark 
Andrews (G. Schirmer), has all the 
evidences of originality and musician- 
ship which are customarily associated 
with the works of this composer. In 
the opening Mr. Andrews has caught the 
spirit of the stately mansions in his 
music and has carried it out to the end. 
The accompaniment is, of course, thor- 
oughly adapted to the organ. There are 
keys for high and low voices. “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” by Henry Pur- 
mont Eames, another Schirmer publica- 
tion, is a setting of four verses from 
the Twenty-third Psalm—though the 
printer has given it, inadvertently, as 











A New Kipling-Speaks song, destined to surpass in popularity the 
composer’s famous “On the Road to Mandalay” 
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Verse by RUDYARD KIPLING 


Music by OLEY SPEAKS 
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A song of spontaneity, magnetism and impressive appeal 
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the Thirteenth Psalm in one instance. 
‘he beautiful passages have been well 
handled by the composer, and singers 
with medium voices will find it worth- 
while. The third number, also from the 
Schirmer press, is an Ave Maria, by 
Minnie T. Wright, with violin obbligato, 
and published in two keys. It is well- 
sustained and melodious, in a devotional 
manner. 
* K OK 
The last three in a set 
for the Early of six piano pieces for 
Grades the first grade, entitled 

“Mother Goose Realm,” 
by George Hamer (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), are worth calling to the attention 
of the teacher. They are entitled “Cock- 
A-Doodle-Doo!” “Sulky Sue” and “The 
Jingo Ring.” They are melodious little 
numbers and have accompanying verses 
that the young pupils will like. “Four- 
teen Miniature Etudes,” a volume of 
short second-grade pieces by Geza Hor- 
vath, are valuable for teaching because 
each one carries out some technical idea 
that is well calculated to advance the 
young student in his studies. They are 
also interesting musically. Finally there 
is a third publication from the Schmidt 
press entitled “Woodland Fancies,” by 
R. Krentzlin, rather conventional and 
old-fashioned in idiom but well written 
for the instrument. There are five num- 
bers in the book. 
* * * 
In his series of Com- 
positions and Arrange- 
ments for Men’s Voices 
(Heidelberg Press) 
George B. Nevin has 
included Trotére’s popular old _ song, 
“The Toreador,’ and an original num- 
ber entitled “The Beggars.” The first 
of these has considerable work for a 
baritone soloist, sometimes with a hum- 
ming accompaniment for the chorus. The 
original number is entitled “The Beg- 
gars” and it has a dash and effective- 
ness that will appeal to male choruses. 
* * * 
Leo Ornstein must have 
afforded himself con- 
siderable enjoyment in 
writing his Cycle for 
Piano, entitled “In the 
Country” (G. Schirmer). He calls them 
Five Memories: “The Gypsy Lament,” 
“The Old Dungeon,” “A Fairy Dance,” 
“The Cathedral Bells and the Choir” and 
“The Merry-Go-Round”—one might con- 
clude from the titles that it was a suite 
for beginners. As a matter of fact, none 
of them is difficult technically, but one 
who might achieve them technically 
would not necessarily understand them or 
be able to grasp Mr. ‘Ornstein’s curious 
idiom. Some of them, to be sure, do 
not appear to be very important; in 
fact, they are quite frothy and given 
to the exploiting of a curious idea rather 
than an important musical message. 
Some of the five would be considered 
positively commonplace and monotonous 
if the means of expression were less 
unusual. There are delightful passages 
in the numbers, however. “The Cathedral 
Bells and the Choir,” for example, has 
much impressive music and skillful pian- 
ism in its twelve brief measures. 

* * * 


Willard Foster’s Mass 
in E Flat (G. Schir- 
mer) is written in a 
manner that should ap- 
peal to many choirmasters of the Catho- 
lic church. It is short and quite easy 
to sing. Any mixed choir of average 
ability will be able to perform it with 
a little rehearsing. The solo parts for 
soprano and tenor are brief and equally 
easy. Notwithstanding its simplicity, it 
is effective and its spirit is appropriately 
devotional. 


Piano Pieces 


Two Composi- 
tions for 
Chorus of 


Men’s Voices 


In the Coun- 
try—Cycle 

for Piano by 
Leo Ornstein 


Mass in E Flat 
by Willard 


Foster 


* * * 


Eric Coates is an En- 
glish composer who has 
Dorothy developed his technic as 
Forster a song and ballad 

writer to a highly skil- 
ful degree. His songs have melody and 
a way of “getting over,” and these quali- 
ties of popularity have appealed to 
singers and their audiences alike. Two 
new songs of his are entitled “Sea Rap- 
ture” and “I Heard You Singing” 
(Chappell-Harms). The former is an 
“impression” that deserves to make many 
friends. If it cannot be classed with 
that exclusive genre known as “art 
songs,” it at least is far out of the 
ballad type and is excellently written for 
the voice. There are two keys. The 


Songs by Eric 
Coates and 









other setting verges more on the popu. - 
lar, but is in no way banal, and it 
full of melody. It is put out in thr 
keys. 

““Love’s First Kiss,” Dorothy Forster's 
latest ballad, another Chappell-Harm: 
publication, is written in this compose, 's 
usual tuneful manner. It sticks pretty 
closely to the traditions of this type of 
song, harmonically, and might be a page 
from some musical comedy, but it wi|! 
doubtless make many friends. 

* * * 


Three great chora| 
works that have stood 
the test of centuries, 
and are found in this 
day to be as fresh and 
potent in their appeal as they were in 
years past, have been added to the pocket 
score editions. They are Palestrina’s 
“Stabat Mater” and “Papae Marcelli” 
Mass and Bach’s great Magnificat, which 
has recently passed its two-hundredth 
birthday. These works are well-known 
to all musicians, at least in name, but 
such an edition as this (Leipzig and 
Vienna: Ernst Eutenburg) puts them 
within the reach of all who do not 
possess them for their own. 


Further Addi- 
tions to the 
Pocket Score 
Library 





William Bachaus Will Begin Tour in 
January 


William Bachaus’ engagements for his 
American tour, which starts in the 
middle of January, includes appear- 
ances as piano soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, three New York recitals, two Chi- 
cago recitals, and concerts in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Trenton, 
Northampton, Colorado Springs, Char- 
lotte, Columbia and other cities, and 
two appearances in Havana at the end 
of March. Mr. Bachaus’ tour will last 
until the end of April. 








LADY AUDREY’S SUITE 
for String Quartet 
by Herbert Howells 


The Four Sleepy Gollywogs’ Dance 
Prayer Time 
The Little Girl and the Old Shepherd 
The Old Shepherd’s Tale 


Every quartet player knows “Lady Audrey’s 
Suite,” and many have played it over and 
over again. It is one of the recognized 
works quoted as a proof of the excellence 
of modern English Chamber Music writing. 
The movements are tales, beautifully told 
in form, that of a string quartet, clothed i: 
the rich“d?ess of fantasy. 

Miniature Score, $1.20 Parts $2.40 
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SONGS from NYASSALAND 


Tunes collected and words translated 
by 
Ella F. Kidney 
Music Arranged by 
Theodore Holland 


Boat Song > 
A Chicken’s Grief 
Slavery Song 


Song of Travel 
Song of Lamentation 
The Jolly Robbers 


These are genuine African Folk Songs, pe: 
sonally collected from native sources by Mrs 
Kidney. They reveal a great deal of beaut) 
and emotional power, apart from the rhythn 
and direct simplicity usually found in the 
music of African races. The effect that Mr 
Theodore Holland has achieved in his a: 
rangement for English singers of these songs 
is that of barbaric sincerity in a moder: 


setting. 
Price $1.50 
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M. Courboin Scheduled for 
Transcontinental Tour 

Charles M. Courboin, organist, will 
start on his first transcontinental recital 
‘our in October. He will play in more 


el 
Charles 


a ‘han eighty recitals and travel nearly 

t is >.000 miles, following in the path of 

a \Mareel Dupré, both tours being under 
she direction of the New York Wana- 

er's maker Auditorium. In addition to ap- 

etty 

> of ROBERT G. 
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pearances with the Detroit and San 
Francisco Symphonies, Mr. Courboin 
will give several recitals in New York, 
three in Memphis, two in St. Louis, 
three in Scranton, two in Syracuse, two 
in Chicago and single recitals in Palm 
Beach, Atlanta, Dayton, Oswego, Pots- 
dam, Wilmington, Los Angeles, Van- 
couver, Victoria, Portland, Ore., and 
Portland, Me.; Niagara Falls and Pu- 
laski, N. Y.; Huntington, Pa.; Boulder 
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and Denver, Colo.; Princeton, N. J.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Rock Hill, 
S. C.; Fulton, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Harrisburg, Grand Rapids, Tacoma, 
Helena, Montreal, Hamilton, Regina, 
Halifax, St. John, Mt. Carmel, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Toronto, London, Ont.; Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Atlantic City, Buffalo 
and other cities. In Dayton early in Oc- 
tober, Mr. Courboin will give a special 
recital in honor of visiting notables to the 
international aviation meet at Wilbur 
Wright Field, at which time the organist, 
himself an enthusiastic aviator, expects 
to take part in the flying events. 





Lillian Gustafson and Conrad Forsberg 
Give Wilkes-Barre Concert 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Sept. 20.—Lillian 
Gustafson, soprano, and Conrad Fors- 
berg, pianist, recently gave a joint con- 
cert in Trinity Lutheran Church. Miss 
Gustafson sang numbers by Handel, 
Pergolesi, Troger, Brewer, Wintter 
Watts, Hageman and a group of Swedish 
songs by Alfred, Sjogren and Palmgren. 
Sjogren and Palmgren also contributed 
to Mr. Forsberg’s program. In addition 
he played numbers by Bach-Saint Saéns, 
Scarlatti-Taussig, Beethoven-Seiss, Les- 
chetizky, Grieg, Cyril Scott and Debussy. 





Blind Tenor Heard in Concert at South- 
ampton, L. I. 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., Sept. 20.—A fea- 
ture of the holiday season was the 
recital given by Boyd Kimball Hanchette, 
blind tenor, and pupil of Victor Harris, 
on Sept. 8, in the home of Mrs. Thomas 
L. Chadbourne. The concert was by in- 
vitation. Mr. Hanchette sang an aria 
from “Le Roi d’Ys,” the “Sands o’Dee” 
by Clay, “Hills o’Skye” by Harris, Del- 
bruck, ‘Un doux lien,” Speaks’, “Sylvia” 
and “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” by Cad- 
man. Mr. Harris accompanied. 

Davis Scores Success in 
Promenade Concert 

Although he sang it without rehearsa! 
with the orchestra, Ernest Davis, tenor, 
scored a success with Lohengrin’s Nar- 
rative in a Promenade Concert in Lon- 
don recently. It was his third appear- 
ance with Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra. 


Ernest 

















Sylvia Lent Returns to 
Native Land to Appear 
with Leading Societies 
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Sylvia Lent, Violinist 


Returning to her native America from 
a trip to England, Sylvia Lent found 
many engagements made for her for the 
coming season. In addition to giving 
violin recitals, Miss Lent is booked for 
appearances as soloist with the New 
York State Symphony and the Chicago 
Symphony. 

Miss Lent, who was born in Washing- 
ton, has received all her education in 
this country. Her first teacher was her 


father; and when Leopold Auer came 
to America, Miss Lent was the first 
pupil received by him. Her American 


début was made in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, in 1923, but previous appearances 
in Germany had established her as a 











h, Mr. Davis was scheduled to sail for the young artist of distinction. 
United States aboard the Ohio on 
HERMAN NEUMAN |“ 
Melbourne Welcomes Edna Thomas 
Artist Accompanist for New York Recitals Edna Thomas, contralto, scored a suc- 
cess in a concert in Melbourne recently, 
Musical Director Address ee ae Building, according to word received by cable 
.d Radio Station W. N. Y. C. Phone Worth 4741 from Australia. Among the members 
“d : : of the audience was Dame Nellie Melba. 
“THE MUNICIPAL VOICE OF NEW YORK” Miss Thomas’ interpretation of plan- 
4 (The Municipal Radio Station of the City of New York) tation songs was warmly received. Be- 
i fore reaching Australia, Miss Thomas, 
who sailed last March for a tour around 
the world, appeared in the principal 
cities of India. 
y Alice Gentle Tries Vaudeville in San 
d Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 20.—Alice 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE Gentle, soprano, sang in vaudeville here 
; recently to see how she likes it. She 
: ——- * _ has been offered a contract for forty 
Maia Bang Violin Method weeks. 
For Terms and Other Information Daniel Mayer announces Aeolian Hall 
r Address: MAIA BANG VIOLIN STUDIO recitals by Harold Berkley, violinist, on 
‘s 456 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. Oct. 15 and by Andrew Haigh, pianist, Ms 
t Tel. Cathedral 4720 who made his début last season, on Resumes teaching 
* © Underwood & Underwood Oct. 18. 
he & 
: October 1 
7 vy ot 
Direction A. H. Handley 
‘ Studio: 30 Huntington Ave. 
1d TEACHER OF SINGING Boston, Mass. 
“a 7 Interviews by appointment only Phones{ ~ se Bay — 
| Studio, 601 West 112th Street, New York Telephone, Cathedral 3382 ee ee 
ARTHUR 


—— 


PHILI 


Studios 801-802 Carnegie Hall 


Address: MISS E. LEWIS, Secretary 
New York City 


PS TEACHER OF SINGING 


Telephone Circle 1350 
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SEATTLE.—Boyd Wells, pianist and 
teacher, and his pupil, Jack Perine, have 
returned from a motor trip to California. 
Mr. Wells reports an early enrollment. 


* * * 


PoRTLAND, ORE.—The Eurydice Club 
has elected its officers for the coming 
year as follows: Pearl Raven, presi- 
dent; Marion Bodin, secretary, and Ruby 
Sheroet Whitmore, treasurer. The club 
was organized by E. Bruce Knowlton, 
who now holds the post of conductor. 
A concert for women’s voices is being 
planned for the winter. 

* cS * 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A recital was 
given recently by Marya Shannon, pian- 
ist, and Zilla Simpson, soprano, with 
Rowena Ludwigs at the piano, at the 
Whitman Amphitheater. Miss Shannon 
played works of Bach, Beethoven, Liszt 
and Chopin, and Miss Simpson sang sev- 
eral operatic excerpts and songs by Schu- 
bert, Ware and Curran. 

i 


San Dieco, CaL.—Blanche McTavish 
Smith, contralto of Los Angeles, was 
presented in recital recently at the home 
of John Doane. Mrs. Smith’s program 
included a Brahms group and songs by 
Cyril Scott, Bemberg, Aliee Barnett, 
Engel, Cadman and others. Mrs. Smith 
studied with Mr. Doane last winter in 
New York and will give a Los Angeles 


Kansas City, KAN.—A special choir 
service was held at the First Congrega- 
tional Church under Mary E. Daish, di- 
rector and organist. Mrs. Fred Fuchs, 
soprano, and Frank Atkin, baritone, were 
soloists. Lavena Morrison, pianist, is 
entering Lindenwood College Depart- 
ment of Music for further study. She 
has been studying under Gertrude Con- 
cannon and John Thompson. 


* * * 


Moscow, IpaAHo.—Carl Claus recently 
gave a program of violin music which 
included works of Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin-Wilhemj, Musin, Boccherini and 
Wieniawski. Mr. Claus also conducted 
the vespers in the auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, when he was assisted 
by Ruth Lawrence and Lillian Hardman, 
vocalists, and Margaret Cartwright, 
Arthur Schwarz and Ernest Bohman, 


pianists. 
* * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Otto Wedemeyer, 
baritone and teacher, has been reap- 
pointed to the post of director of music 
of the First Presbyterian Church. He 
has been engaged this summer with the 
management of two master classes of 
Yeatman Griffith. Florence Fowden, so- 
prano, has been pursuing an intensive 
course of vocal training with P. A. Ten 
Haaf. Mme. Fowden recently sang at 
the Antlers Theater. 


LoNG BEAcH, CAL.—Helen M. Sargent 
presented her pupil and assistant teacher, 
Mabel Stevenson, recently in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. “Hark, Hark the Lark” 
by Schubert-Liszt and “Andalusia” by 
de Falla were among the numbers pre- 
sented. Mrs. Eugene E. Tincher, con- 
tralto, a pupil of L. D. Frey, and Bed- 
ford Finney, baritone, also appeared on 
the program. Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, 
was soloist for the Kiwanis Club recent- 
ly. She presented fourteen of her pupils 
in recital. The Lions Club presented 
Alma Real, Spanish soprano, assisted by 
Calmon Lubovisky, violinist, and Elmer 
E. Hoelzel, tenor. Dorothy Learmonth 
was the accompanist. 

* * a 

PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Helen Dean Enyeart, 
soprano of the choir of the Presbyterian 
Church, has joined the faculty of the 
School of Allied Arts, which enters its 
second year this month. Maude Pratt 
Cate, director, announces other additions 
to the faculty: Alvin Thomas, who was 
recently appointed organist of the First 
Methodist Church, will teach piano, 
organ and accompanying; Walter Hast- 
ings Olney will head the vocal depart- 
ment; Frederick E. Smith, formerly with 
the Pennsylvania College of Music, will 
teach violin; Mrs. Dwight Earl Easley 
of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Art will have charge of the expression 
department, and E. Paula Revare of the 
Vestoff School will direct the dancing 
department. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Eagle Philha 
monic Band, under Benedict Napolie}! 
gave an afternoon concert at Cadwalad: 
Park recently with a program compos: 
of numbers by Verdi and Wagne 
Fred Brindley, tenor, was the soloi 
in an aria from Boito’s “Mefistofele. 
“Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagliacci” a 
“Song of Songs” by Moya. The Wagn: 
numbers included the “Rienzi” Ove 
ture, the Ride of the Valkyries fro: 
“Walkiire” and the March from “Tan, 
hiuser.” The March from “Don Carlo: 
and excerpts from “Aida” and “Troy: 
tore” composed the Verdi group. Con 
positions by Victor Herbert, Pryor an 
Godfrey completed the program. T!} 
Moose Band, under Thomas Oakes, an 
the Elks’ Band, under Leonard Plan:. 
with Elizabeth Ray Clemmer, sopran: 
as soloist, were also among recent co: 
certs given in Cadwalader Park. 


* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—-A benefit conce) 
was tendered Rolla Alford, tenor solois 
and director of the First Methodis 
Episcopal Church choir, recently. Mr. 
Alford was heard to advantage in com- 
positions by Strauss, Haydn, Rachman: 
noff, Sanderson, Chadwick, Whelple: 
Sullivan and Burleigh. Assisting artist- 
were Ingwald K. Wicks, Norwegian vio 
linist, who included on his program fou: 
compositions of his own, and Kaethe 
Pieczonka, ’cellist, who gave a fine read 
ing of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsod\ 
Mrs. Wicks and Mrs. Alford were accom 
panists. Mr. Alford has been grante: 
a nine months’ leave of absence fron 
the church so that he may continue hi 
studies in New York with Yeatma: 
Griffith. The Woman’s Music Stud: 
Club opened its season recently with | 
lawn party at the Hotel Virginia Th. 
program, in charge of Ethel Willard 
Putnam, had for a guest artist Kaeth: 
Pieczonka, ’cellist. Others on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Flsa King Frey, Mrs 
R. E. Oliver and Mrs. Wallace ilatthie. 
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fhe American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singin 
57 West 75th Street, New Yor 
Trafalgar 1057 








. Coach for Concert 
“rances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 


Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
Stamford, Conn. 
250 Riverside Drive, 
Phone Riverside 2493 





New York 


McCall Lanham Py Baritone 


eacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
we New York, 2493 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: wash. (Wed.) 17644 K St.. Ph. Frank 6848 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 








Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 





William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyier 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 

Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
English 

1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 

Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the —- Academy of Teachers of 
ng. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 


MPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623, Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Mormerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Bte. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 6098 
Ralph Douglass ERIS ROSemDORINS 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. ¥. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


M. E. DeWitt thor of “EuphonEnglish 
in America” E. P. Dutton 


“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 


furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
guire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
$14 W. 114th St. N. Y. Cathedral 7667 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
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Address: 




















Complete Training for Opera 
European Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philade!phia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Violin Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
F ly Met ieee ¢ 
ormerly Metropolitan era Company 
251 West 8ist St., New York. Endicott 7897 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


fey 
The Beaufort, 14 est 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
y . 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 


Arthur J 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 





























Circle 1350 
Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 
Morini and George Meader. 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 





Kessler School OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Only Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playing held weekly 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 1838 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 





8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 205 W. 57th St. 








MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Kriens 





Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 Ww 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER ef SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Caroline Lowe 


(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave, New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold conpucror 


Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
usical Director 




















John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 





Bernard Sinsheimer— sinsheimer Quartet 


Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bidg., 120 W. 42nd St 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone, Kellogg 1862 





Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOM PANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 

Studio: Carnegie Hall 10 

Res. Phone 


13 
illings 3317 





Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 


Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 








pas nurch of St. Mary the Virgin, Mew 15913 | Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 47°? 
Robert E. S. Olmsted Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 


Professor of Vocal Mauasic, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


: : Tenor—Teacher of 
Franklin Riker sia 


ing 
Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Y., Tues.-Fri. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs. 


Res.: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 

















Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BA RIETONE AND TEACHER OF 





SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 East 62d 8t., New York 





Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Methoc 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone—Circle 0951 
’ Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opern) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 





Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferenc: 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
Trafalgar + 


309 West 78th Street 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagoguc 


52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y 
Phone Schuyler 7376 





Director Zuro Grad 


Josiah Zuro Goeen Ce 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave 
New York City Phone Circle 9!°* 
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 JEDDA McNEIL 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
Professional Substitute Organist 
310 West 85th Street 











: RITA 
BARRIOS 


Speused. Mexican, Russiaa 
“a in costume, with 
orchestra if desired. 


Personal Representative: VERA SIMONTON 
24 East 40th St., New York City 


eoik 








ROBERT 


Formerly ane, Conductor to Pe Mengelberg 
in Amsterdam, H 
Sinetatoteumuiek 
Coaching—Conducting 
Studio: 129 W. 87th St., New York 
Phone Schuyler 8375 








FLORENCE IRENE 


JONES 


Pupil of —- Malkin and 


Violin 


Special Attention 
nners. 
tional 

and Advanced 
12th Successful 


Season 
137 W. 86th &t., 
New 
Phone Schuyler 6359 








Franklin FitzSimons 
Bass-Baritone 
Concerts Oratorio 


Teacher of Singing 


620 W. 122nd Street New York City 
Telephone, Morningside 4137 








Muhlmann 


School of 
Singing and Opera 
1254 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 











MME. 


LUCIE 
LENOX 


Teacher of Singing 


630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
*"Phone: Wabash 7533 











P. MARINUS 


PAULSEN 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Violin and Composition 


Conductor 


Chicago 








SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
STITT IL 


mar REUTER 


RUDOLPH 





Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








_ HELEN FOUTS CAHOON 


SOPRANO 


608 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 8988 











[LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLINIST 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 











ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


Teacher of rm: 
606 Fine Arts Bldg., cago 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Opera Co. 
Vocal Studios 





Bush Conservatory, 839 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Boston Activities 


Henry L. Mason, owing to pressure 
of business, has resigned the presidency 
of the People’s Choral Union, which he 
has served for the past seven years. 
During this time he has made a point of 
attending every Sunday afternoon re- 
hearsal and giving the members a short 
talk. Mr. Mason and family spent the 
summer at Beverly Farms on the North 
Shore. 

* * * 

Elias Hecht, founder of the San Fran- 
cisco Music Society, was an interested 
auditor at the Pittsfield Music Festivai 
this week. Later he came to this city 
where he was met and entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Haynes at the Oak- 
ley Country Club, Watertown, Mass. 

* * * 


Further recognition has been shown 
to the Boston concert manager, Aaron 
Richmond, by his being appointed 
Boston manager for the Wolfsohn at- 
tractions appearing in his city. Among 
the artists appearing early under Mr. 
Richmond’s management are Harold 
Samuels, pianist, Oct. 15; Parish Wil- 
liams, baritone, Nov. 12, and Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, Nov. 24. 


* * * 


Margaret Walch, concert pianist and 
assistant to Heinrich Gebhard, will re- 
sume teaching Oct. 1 at her Beacon Hili 
studio. 

K * * 

Miss Woodman, a pupil of Mrs. Anne 
Wasgatt Whittridge, voice teacher, wil! 
make her début at the Maine Music Fes- 
tival in Portland and Bangor in October, 
singing in the latter city at the Saturday 
concert. Mrs. Whittridge comes of an 
old musical family of Bangor, which 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
annual festival, always a feature of the 
early fall in Maine, and which is at- 
tended by thousands from all over the 
State. 

* ok * 

The Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, will commence rehearsals 
for the season on Oct. 3. Georges Longy, 
first oboe, and Jean Bedetti, first ’cello, 
will arrive from Europe next week. 
Georges Laurent, first flute, will return 
from Lake Placid, N. Y., in time for 
the first rehearsal. 

* * * 

Arthur J. Hubbard, teacher of voice, 
returned last week from Los Angeles, 
Cal., where he held largely-attended 
summer classes during July and August. 
He will open his studio on Sept. 29. His 
assistants this vear include Edith Bul- 


lard, Jessie Fleming Vose, Willard 
Amison and George Dwyer. 
* * x 
The Eighteenth Century Symphony, 
Raffaele Martino, conductor, will be 
heard in its first Candlelight Concert 


of this season in Jordan Hall on Oct 
16. The orchestra and soloists will, as 
in the past, wear the Eighteenth Century 
costume and the entire program of old 
classics will be played by candlelight. 
Mr. Martino promises that the program 
will contain rare and unusual numbers 
which he has not presented before. 
S 2 y 

Frank Watson, pianist, and Mrs. Wat- 
son, returned last week from Tilton, 
N. H., where they spent the summer. 
Before resuming their professional 
duties, Mr. Watson at the New England 
Conservatory of Music and Mrs. Watson 
as a voice teacher and accompanist, they 
were guests of friends at Pocasset on the 
Cape. Mr. Watson’s first concert en- 
gagement is set for Oct. 6, when he will 


play before the Music Clu>d of Newport, 
R. I. Mrs. Minnie Stratton Watson has 
in preparation programs for the Pro- 
fessional Woman’s Club, of which she 
is chairman of the music committee. She 
will also direct the Hume Music Com- 
pany’s radio programs which commence 
Oct. 1. 


* * * 


Mary McMahon, soprano, pupil of 
Josephine Knight, has been engaged for 
twenty weeks’ tour with John Daniels’ 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night” and “Beside 
the Bonnie Brush.” Mrs. Vest Wik- 
Thyden, soprano, another of Miss 
Knight’s pupils, will sing with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Worcester on its 
three weeks’ tour. 

* * * 


Raymond Havens, pianist, returned 
last week after a season spent in En- 
gland and on the Continent. Mr. Havens 
plans to appear in many concerts this 
season and is busying himself since his 
arrival on his concert programs. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Julia Claussen’s song recital in Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., will be given on March 8. 


School Begins Twenty-first 
Year of Its Existence 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Sept. 20.—The Ari- 
zona School of Music, Mrs. Shirley 
Christy, founder and director, entered its 
twenty-first year on Sept. 15, with a few 
changes in the faculty and with one new 
department, class work for adults and 
children, under the direction of Louise A. 
Newby. Ninita Mayne, graduate of the 
Columbia College of Expression, will di- 
rect the department of Expression and 
Dramatic Art. Roger A. Lyon, organist 
and choir director of the Central Meth- 
odist Church, will have charge of the 
organ department, and Edith James, 
graduate of the Denishawn School and 
a pupil of Mieczkowski of the Russian 
Ballet School of San Francisco, is head 
of the dancing department. Julie Darvas, 
graduate of the University of Brunn, 
and formerly director of a school of 
languages in Vienna, will direct the 
department of foreign lancuages. 

ALEIDA V. PRESCOTT. 


Arizona 





Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, has re- 
turned to New York after his holiday 
at Woodmont, Conn. 


CHEV: CESAR DE 


LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL and PIANO TEACHER 
ANNOUNCES THE REOPENING OF HIS STUDIO OCTOBER Ist 


“THE OSBORNE” 


205 WEST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 





Booklets Mailed on Request. 
Appointments by Mail Only. 


Phones: Circle 2909—Morningside 8599 








PoE laden 


VICTOR RECORDS 


ZIMBALIST 


EMINENT VIOLINIST 
Management, S. HUROK, INC., Aeolian Hall. New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura soprano, has a presence 
which predisposes her hearers to pleasure, and a voice of 
valuable clearness and ease.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 
Journal, October 26, 1923. 

Frieda Stoll has a coloratura voice of wide range and 


always mounting well to the pitch. 
and she 
Chicago Evening Post, 
Management: DAVID DIXON, 1816 Straus Bldg., Chicago 





Her runs 
of herself.—Karleton 
1923 


seemed sure 
October 26, 








Joverh SCH WARZ 


RITONE 
Chidenin ‘Civie Opera Co. 
Management: 
Edna Richolson Sollitt 
501 Oakdale Ave. 
KIMBALL PIANO CHICAGO 








MOTION PICTURE ORGAN 
PERALTA SCHOOL OF ORGAN 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Cottage Grove Ave., at 61st St., Chicago. Phone Fairfax 4032 








WILLIAM 


830-831 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 





SHAKESPEARE 


Late of London, 
England, 


MASTER OF VOICE 
"Phone Harrison 4789 











Management: 





JSACQUES GORDON 
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CITY MUSIC LEAGUE 
REVIEWS FIRST YEAR 


Organization Called Clearing 
House for New York Music 
at Birthday Luncheon 


The influence of the City Music 
League as a clearing house for music 
was emphasized at its first anniversary 
luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Monday, Sept. 22. The hostess of the 
day and the principal speaker was Eli- 
nor Douglas, Duchess de Richelieu, who 
summarized the year’s activities of the 


organization and expressed the belief 
that “it is on the road to being a per- 
manent factor of ever-increasing influ- 
ence in the life of this city.” 

After the luncheon, Floyd Jones, tenor, 
sang a solo and the audience joined in 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Sigmund 
Spaeth, the first speaker of the after- 
noon, called the League a bond between 
artists and managers, students and 
teachers, between the musicians as a 
whole, and the public. He voiced the 
thanks of the organization to the Na- 
tional Music Managers’ Association and 
to the teachers and students of New 
York as well as to Marie Kieckhofer, 
to whom much of the credit for the 
work accomplished by the league is due. 

Mrs. William S. Nelson, concert man- 
ager of Orange and Montclair, praised 
the league as a force for Americaniza- 
tion and for the development of a high 
ethical standard in the concert business. 
The other speakers included Pierre. V. 
R. Key, William M. Sullivan and the 
chairman, Alexander I. Rorke. As a 
finale to the celebration, Josephine Kir- 
pal and Elsa Letting, singing a carol, 
brought in the birthday cake, which was 
cut and distributed to the guests by 
the Duchess de Richelieu. 

Among the celebrities of the concert 
world present were: Richard Copley of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau; Daniel 
Mayer, Antonia Sawyer, Evelyn Hop- 
per, Frederick C. Schang of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau; Louise David- 
son, Ernest Urchs of Steinway and 
Sons; Eva Gauthier, Alma Gluck, Max 
Rabinoff, Augusta Cottlow, Giovanni 
Martino, Bruno Huhn and Alexander 
Lambert. At the speakers’ table were: 
Duchess de Richelieu, Hon. Willard F. 
King, Mrs. William Thayer Brown, 
Lawrence Smith Butler, Mrs. Walter 
Borden Tallman, George M. Robinson, 
Mrs. Charles Norris and Alexander I. 
Rorke. 








Three Manhattan Artists Arrive from 
Italy 


Three new artists were scheduled to 
arrive from Italy this week to augment 
the casts in the Manhattan Opera, 
Enrico Nani and Francesco Novelli, 
baritones, and Amadeo Taverna, bass. 
This brings the roster of principals to 
more than twenty. In view of a con- 
tinuance of the demand for seats 
throughout the engagement, originally 
announced for two weeks, the opera 
management may extend the Manhattan 
season right up to the time of Anna 
Pavlowa’s engagement, which opens on 
Oct. 17. 





De Pachmann Will Open Farewell Tour 
in Carnegie Hall 


Posters on Carnegie Hall announce 
the first recital of Vladimir de Pach- 
mann will be given on Oct. 17. Other 
October appearances by the _ veteran 
pianist will be made in Ithaca, Bingham- 
ton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Norfolk, Washington, Worcester 
and Burlington. Mr. de Pachmann will 
play in sixty concerts for his farewell 
tour, returning to the Pacific Coast in 
February. In June, 1925, he will bid 
adieu to America, leaving for his villa 
in Rome for permanent retirement. 





Tchaikovsky and Stephen Foster Furnish 
Program at Rivoli-Rialto 


The first movement of a Tchaikovsky 
concerto, played by the Ampico, accom- 
panied by the Rivoli Orchestra under 
the alternate direction of Irvin Talbot 


and Emanuel Baer, took the place of the 
usual overture at the Rivoli this week. 
The others number was a dance diver- 
tissement by Paul Oscard and La Tor- 
recilla. Harold Ramsbottom and Frank 
Stewart Adams alternated at the organ. 
Due to the length of the film numbers, 
the music program at the Rialto con- 
sisted of but one number, the famous 


z 


music master film, “Stephen Foster,” a 
story of the life of the American com- 


poser, the musical accompaniment to 
which was composed of selections from 
his works played by the Rialto Orchestra 
conducted alternately by Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Willy Stahl. The organ selec- 
tions were played by Alexander D. 
Richardson and Sigmund Krumgold. 





Marguerite D’ Alvarez to Return from 
Abroad for Heavy Season of Concerts 


HUNUDOUUULAUAUDEUNAUDADAAADOAOEEAAAUODDONADADOOGESANDLUEAAT DAA A 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


ARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, Peru- 

vian contralto, will sail for the 
United States on the Mauretania on 
Nov. 1, and will open her season shortly 
after landing in a joint concert with 
John Charles Thomas in Bayonne, N. J. 
She will be heard three times in recital 
in New York during the season in the 
Town Hall on Nov. 18, Jan. 6 and Feb. 
24. Other appearances in New York 
will be at the Plaza Thursday Morning 
Musicale, the Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale, before the Mozart Society, 
and with the Schola Cantorum in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 30. She will also 
appear, among other places, in Roches- 


ter, Ithaca and Buffalo, N. Y., Jersey 
City and Montclair, N. J., and in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mme. D’Alvarez was born in England 
of Peruvian parents while her father 
was minister to the Court of St. James. 
She began her musical career by singing 
at the last moment at a concert in place 
of an artist who was indisposed, and 
since that time has been heard in opera 
and concert in practically every music 
center in the world. She was a promi- 
nent member of the Hammerstein Opera 
Company at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, and later sang with 
the Chicago Opera forces. For several 
years past she has been devoting her 
time to song recitals, in which she has 
achieved wide popularity. 





BROOKLYN HEARS “OTELLO” 





Constance Wardle and Nicola Zerola 
Sing Principal Roles 


The Music Lovers’ Opera closed its 
two weeks’ opera season in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Sept. 20, with a 
successful presentation of “Otello.” 
After the first act, there was some espe- 
cially good singing and effective acting. 
Except for a few forced notes, Nicola 
Zerola sang well in the title rdle. Con- 
stance Wardle, who made her opera dé- 
but as Aida on Sept. 8, was a charming 
Desdemona. After a little uncertainty 
in the opening acts, she gained in confi- 
dence and shared honors with Zerola in 
the last act. The other principals were 


G. Puliti as Jago, Sybil Conklin as 
Emilia, A. Sogno as Rodrigo, Dalle 
Molle as Montano, Amedeo Baldi as 


Cassio and Faust Bozza as Ludovico. 
Salvatore Avitabile conducted ably. 

The Music Lovers gave a concert in 
the Academy of Music on Sept. 21, with 
the following artists: Maria Carreras, 
pianist; Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, ten- 
or; Constance Wardle, soprano; Corne- 
lius Van Vliet, ’cellist; Francis Day- 
Monti, baritone; Josef Adler, accom- 
panist, and Mme. Ksana-Vassen. On 
Sept. 18, “Aida” was repeated, and on 
Sept. 19, “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria” 
were repeated. 

The Music Lovers’ Opera Company is 
a permanent organization which has an- 
nounced its intention of presenting opera 
in other sections of Greater New York. 





San Carlo Singers to Include “Gioconda” 
in Next Week’s Répertoire 


Fortune Gallo will begin the second 
week of the San Carlo season at the 
Jolson Theater, with a performance of 
“Bohéme,” on Tuesday, Sept. 29. Anne 
Roselle will be the Mimi and a new- 
comer, Madeleine Collins, Musetta. 
Tuesday will bring “Forza del Destino” 
with Bianca Saroya, Manuel Salazar and 
Mario Basiola on Wednesday, “Butter- 
fly” with Tamaki Miura, will be re- 
peated. Thursday will bring “Gioconda” 
and Friday “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
with Tina Paggi in the title réle. Satur- 
day matinée will see the first “Carmen,” 
with Stella De Mette and Saturday eve- 
ning, “Otello.” 





Artists Under Evelyn Hopper Manage- 
ment Will Give Recitals 


Artists under the management of 
Evelyn Hopper will give a series of re- 
citals in October, beginning with the re- 
cital of Hugo Kortschak, violinist, on 
Oct. 10 in Aeolian Hall. Others to ap- 
pear will be Anna Burmeister, soprano, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 12, in the Town 
Hall; Edwin Ideler, violinist, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 20, in Aeolian Hall; 
Ota Gygi, violinist, Maryon Vadie and 
the Maryon Vadie dancers, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 24, in the Town Hall, and 





Anne Hull and Mary Howe, two-piano 
artists, on the evening of Oct. 24, in 
Aeolian Hall. 





Naumburg Memorial Concert Closes 


Mall Season 


The outdoor concert season closed on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 14, with a con- 
cert by Riesenfeld’s Orchestra at the 
Central Park Mall to honor the memory 
of the late Elkan Naumburg. Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, who appeared 
as soloist, sang the Ninety-ninth Psalm 
to music by Sulzer and “There Is No 
Death” by Geoffrey O’Hara. After the 
orchestra had played the Funeral March 
from “Gétterdammerung,” Mayor Hylan 
made an address in which he paid tribute 
to the generosity of Mr. Naumburg in 
his gifts to music. The band shell at 
the Mall was presented by him. 





Leon Carson Sings in Pittsfield 


Leon Carson, tenor, recently gave a 
successful recital in the White Tree Inn, 
Pittsfield, Mass. He opened with 
“Ombra Mai Fu” from “Xerxes” by 
Handel and the “Paradiso” aria from 
“Africana” by Meyerbeer. In his next 
two groups he sang “Soft Southern 
Breeze” by Barnby, “Ave Maria” by 
Kahn, “At Dawning” by Cadman and 
“O Primavera” by Tirindelli. He closed 
with a group of love songs by Mana 
Zucca. 





Queena Mario Visits Pacific Coast for 
Opera and Concerts 


Queena Mario, Metropolitan soprano, 
is now in San Francisco as guest artist 
in the San Francisco Opera Company, 
with which she was to make her first 
appearance in “Bohéme” on Sept. 24. Be- 
fore rejoining the Metropolitan in No- 
vember, Miss Mario will sing in Blooms- 
burg, Erie and Easton, Pa.; Plainfield 
and Montclair, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C.., 
Indianapolis and Cleveland. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Lists Three 
Stravinsky Works in First Concert 


_ The Philadelphia Orchestra will open 
its New York season in Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 21 with a program including the 
First Symphony of Brahms and three 
works by Igor Stravinsky, “Fireworks,” 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen” for wind 
instruments and percussion, and ex- 
tracts from “Oiseau de Feu.” 





Theo Van Yorx Reopens Studios 


_ After a vacation period, Theo Van 
Yorx has reopened his vocal studios in 
New York. Mr. Van Yorx has announced 
that he will devote two afternoons each 
week to teaching in Mount Vernon. 





Fraser Gange, baritone, has been en- 
gaged by the Sons of Scotland in 
Toronto to give a concert program of 
Scotch ballads and Scotch folk melodies. 
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Vladimir Graffman’s 
Violin Pupils Booked 


for Series of Recitals 


TUUUUALCELVOOUUUODGGUOU EGAN OSEA EOE EPA 





Vladimir Graffman, Violinist and Teacher 


With a large enrollment of pupils, 
Vladimir Graffman, violinist and teacher, 
is planning an active season in his New 


York studio. A number of engagement: 
by his pupils have already been an- 
nounced. On Oct. 23 William Mais will 
give a recital in Scranton, Pa., and on 
Nov. 2 a number of pupils will appear 
in a recital in Steinway Hall, New York. 
Nickos Cambourakis, who played last 
spring in Boston, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, will give a recital in Aeolian Ha!! 
on Nov. 29. Sadie Schwartz, who won 
the gold medal in the music week con- 
test, will give a private recital in De- 
cember. 





Oratorio Society Will Give American 
Premiére of Holst Work 


Soloists who will appear with the 
Oratorio Society of New York in its 
fifty-first season are Mabel Garrison, 


Nevada Van der Veer, Ethel Hayden, 
Ruth Rodgers, Esther Dale, Alma Kit- 
chell, Edna Indermaur, Arthur Middle- 
ton, Allen McQuhae, Boris Saslawsky, 
Edward T. Tittmann, John Barclay and 
Edward Atchison. The novelty of the 
season will be the first performance in 
America of the “Hymn of Jesus,” by 
Gustav Holst, which will be presented 
as a companion piece to Brahms’s 
“Requiem.” The one hundreth perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” will be 
given on Christmas night, and a second 
performance on Dec. 27. César Franck’s 
“Beatitudes” will be performed by the 
society on April 8. 





Yolanda Meré will Open Season with 
New York Philharmonic 


Yolanda Merd, pianist, who is at pres- 
ent in Europe and who recently visited 
Munich to attend the Mozart and Wag: 
ner Festivals, will open her concert sea- 
son with two appearances as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic in Provi- 
dence and Boston. Arrangements hav‘ 
just been completed by Mme. Merd’s 
managers, Haensel & Jones, for a recital 
in Anderson College, Anderson, S. C., 
on Jan. 13. This engagement will ) 
fulfilled in connection with her appear- 
ance at Bessie Tift College, Forsythe, Ga 





Alexander Brachocki Schedules Second 
New York Recital 


Alexander Brachocki, pianist, will giv: 
his second New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Oct. 8, after which he will leav: 
for a tour which will include Scranton, 
Pa., Schenectady, Middletown and New- 
burgh, N. Y. 





Nina Tarasova to Give Four Recita!s 


Nina Tarasova, singer of folk-songs, 
has recently returned from Europe, after 
a successful tour of France and En: 
land. Mme. Tarasova will give four 
New York recitals in Aeolian Hall dur- 
ing the coming season, the first 
which is scheduled for Oct. 25. 
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iMANNES SCHOOL FACULTY 


COMPLETE HOLIDAY TRIPS 





Many Members Combined Vacations with 
Teaching Abroad or Near 
New York 


Of the fifty members of the David 
Mannes Music School faculty who are 
returning to New York from other parts 


= .f the country and from Europe for the 


<chool’s opening on Oct. 9, many spent 
the summer in professional activities. 
Rosario Sealero, who will reach New 
York the first week in October on the 
Franee, has been teaching several of 
his Mannes School students at his home 
in Brusson in the Italian Alps. Berthe 
xert had charge of the pianists who 
studied in Paris during May and June 
with Alfred Cortot, whose representative 
she is at the New York school. Giulio 


Silva eonducted a special early summer 
course at the school before leaving for 
his home in Rome. Fraser Gange sang 
in Nantucket, Bar Harbor, Pittsfield and 
New York. Scipione Guidi returns from 
Maine, and Sandor Harmati from 
Lenox, Mass., where he has been re- 
hearsing with the Lenox String Quartet, 
as has also Wolfe Wolfinsohn, following 
his arrival from England. Alix Young 
Maruchess was in England, visiting her 
father, a member of Parliament. Warren 
Case spent the vacation period at Chau- 
tauqua, assisting Ernest Hutcheson in 
his piano teaching there. Janet Ramsay 
was at her home in Erie, Pa., where it 
is reported she has been writing a second 
novel after the success of her first book, 
“The High Road.” Marion Cassell as- 
sisted Robert Schmitz at his classes in 
Wisconsin. Ralph Leopold was at Cape 
Cod, and Clary de Wreux was heard in 
Brussels. 

Among those teachers at the school 
who spent the summer in or near New 
York are Katherine Bacon, Greta Tor- 
padie, Newton Swift, who taught at New 
York University, and Dorothy Jago. 
Felix Salmond, who is to hold special 
classes for ’cellists, has been in Con- 
necticut. 

The directors, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, 
were announced to reach New York on 
Sept. 20, having spent their vacation in 
Switzerland and Northern Italy. 





Arthur Hartmann to Play Own Arrange- 
ments 


Arthur Hartmann, violinist, has in- 
cluded on his programs for this season 
a number of his own arrangements of 
piano works. They enlarge the scope 
of his programs and allow him to present 
more than the routine compositions to 
his audiences. Among the arrangements 
are works by Gretchaninoff, Poldini and 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Hartmann will give 
his Aeolian Hall recital on Oct. 21. On 
Sept. 26 he was scheduled to give his 
annual concert at Houghton College, 
where his program included _ the 
Bruch Concerto and Paganini Caprice 


Fas well as some of his own transcrip- 


tions. 





Kathryn Meisle Will Close Tour in 
Spartanburg 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will con- 
clude her fall concert tour with a recital 
in Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
on Oct. 18. Immediately after the con- 
cert she will leave for Chicago to begin 
rehearsals with the Chicago Opera. 
Miss Meisle is scheduled to sing the réle 
of La Cieca in “La Gioconda” at the 
opening performance of the Chicago 
season on Nov. 5. 





Maude Douglas Tweedy Returns from 
Adirondack Camp 


Maude Douglas Tweedy, teacher of 
singing, has returned from her Adiron- 
dack camp in Wanakena, N. Y., and re- 
opened her New York studios on Sept. 22. 
Several of Miss Tweedy’s pupils spent 
part of the summer with her preparing 
concert programs for the coming season. 
Recitals were presented in Wanakena 
and Cranberry Lake. 

Miller Duckwitz to Play in 

Aeolian Hall 


Dorothy Miller Duckwitz favors Cho- 
Din and Debussy in the program she has 
arranged for her piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Oct. 13. In her Chopin group 
she includes a Nocturne, two Etudes and 
‘he Ballade in G Minor. She will con- 
‘ude the program with a Debussy group 
Ncluding the “Soirée dans Grénade,” 





Dorothy 


“Minstrels,” “Cathédrale Engloutie” and 
a Prelude. Other composers to be repre- 
sented on the program are Bach-Taussig, 
Lully, Couperin, Loeilly, Scarlatti, 
Granados, Scott and Ravel. 


PLAY ORIGINAL OVERTURE 








Capitol Theater Orchestra Heard in 
Patriotic Music 


The overture which introduces “Amer- 
ica” at the Capitol Theater this week is 
a compilation of themes dictated by S. L. 
Rothafel, arranged by Dr. William Axt 
and orchestrated by Herman Hand, com- 
poser and first horn player of the or- 
chestra. 

The conflict between the colonies and 
the mother country is represented by a 
dramatic treatment of “Yankee Doodle” 
in counterpoint against “Rule Britan- 
nia.” Another interesting feature of the 
work is the use of recitatives to heighten 
the effect of climaxes. Tom Dowd, as- 
sistant to Mr. Rothafel, did much of the 
research work, while Maurice Baron as- 
sisted in the orchestrating. Three months 
were spent in finding melodies of the 
period preceding and concurrent with 
the American Revolution. In the library 
of Harvard University, and several lead- 
ing schools: of music, original manu- 
scripts of the period were discovered. 
Themes transcribed from these were sup- 
plemented by music composed and ar- 
ranged by members of the Capitol musi- 
cal staff. 





Colin O’More Will Give Sixty Concerts 
in Southwest 


Colin O’More, tenor, will make his 
season’s first New York appearance in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 5, after which he will leave for a 
tour of more than sixty engagements in 
the Southwest under the direction of 
his managers, Arthur and Helen Had- 
ley. Among his engagements will be 
appearances with the Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Baltimore and Syracuse 
Symphonies. 





Ernest Kingswell-Smith Spends Vacation 
on Fire Island 


After a vacation of several weeks on 
the north shore of Long Island, Ernest 
Kingswell-Smith, teacher of piano, is 
spending the latter part of September on 
Fire Island. During the coming season 
he will be director of the music school 
at the “Castle,” Tarrytown, and director 
of the piano department of the Gardner 
School, New York, in addition to his 
private class. 





Mischa Elman Will Present Dupuis 
Work 


Mischa Elman, at his opening concert 
of the season on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
12, at Carnegie Hall, will offer several 
novelties. One of the principal numbers 
will be the Fantaisie Rapsodique of Al- 
bert Dupuis, a French composer, little 
known here. Though this work was pub- 
lished over twenty years ago, it has had 
only a few presentations and these main- 
ly by Eugene Ysaye, to whom it is 
dedicated. Malipiero’s “Canto della Lon- 
tananza,” one of Ernest Bloch’s improvi- 
sations, “Nigun,”’ from “Baal Shem,” 
and Elman’s own arrangement of a Rode 
Etude will comprise the other new fea- 
tures. The Partita in E Minor of Bach, 
the Sonata in G of Beethoven and Wieni- 
awski’s Polonaise in D will conclude the 
program. For the Beethoven Sonata, 
Mr. Elman will have the assistance of 
Liza Elman at the piano. 





Socrate Barozzi Will Make Three 
Appearances in New York 

Socrate Barozzi, violinist, will appear 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Oct. 4. He will give a recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 28, and will appear 
as soloist with the New York Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society at the opening 
concert in the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 
20. Among his other engagements are 
a concert in Albany, N. Y., and a num- 
ber of concerts in the New England 
States. 





Marjorie Squires Goes to Ohio for 
Vacation 


Marjorie Squires, contralto, is spend- 
ing a short time with her mother in 
Franklin, Ohio, prior to the opening of 
her season. Miss Squires sang with 
great success this summer as soloist with 
the New York Symphony in Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Among the recent en- 
gagements announced for her by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, is a concert 
in Memphis, Tenn., on Oct. 23. 





Artists from Studio of 
Seymour Bulkley Sing 
Leading Operatic Roles 


SULLA LALLA CECE 

















Seymour Bulkley, Teacher of Singing 


Seymour Bulkley has received news of 
the successful début in “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” in the Bellini Theater, Naples, 
of. Lorraine Foster, one of his pupils. 


Miss Foster, who sang the titile-réle at - 


short notice, was received with enthusi- 
asm. 

Another Bulkley pupil, Querita Eybel, 
dramatic soprano, is engaged for im- 
portant parts with the San Francisco 
Opera Company, which is to follow its 
season in that city with an engagement 
in Los Angeles. 

Christina Gambini and Travis Thames, 
both sopranos, and now appearing in 
“The Miracle,” in New York, are also 
from the Bulkley studios, as is also 
Luigi Dalle Molle, baritone, formerly 
with the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and this summer prominent in 
operatic performances given at the Zoo, 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Bulkley himself spent ten years 
in Europe. He studied with Giovanni 
Sbriglia and Jean de Reszké, and sang 
tenor réles. In his teaching Mr. Bulkley 
uses the principles laid down by these 
masters. 





Klikansky Will Hold Master Class in 
Memphis 


When Sergei Klibansky, teacher of 
singing, returned from Europe on the 


Colombus, he left immediately for 
Memphis, Tenn., where he opened a four 
weeks’ master class in the Bohlmann 
School on Sept. 22. During his absence, 
Mr. Klibansky’s New York studios are 
in charge of Leroy Tebbs. This will be 
Mr. Klibansky’s third season in 
Memphis, where he has built up a large 
following. He will begin teaching in 
New York on Oct. 20. 


Beethoven Association Announces Artists 


Among the artists who will appear in 
the first concert to be presented by the 
Beethoven Association in Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 29 will be Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
George Barrére, flautist. Other con- 
certs in the series of six Monday eve- 
ning subscription programs will be given 
on Nov. 26, Jan. 7, Feb. 11, March 10 
and April 14. 


Ralph Douglass Accompanies Soloists in 
Atlantic Highlands 


Ralph Douglass, pianist, accompanist 
and coach, recently has appeared with 
many soloists. In a series of recitals in 
Atlantic Highlands this summer, Mr. 
Douglass appeared with Norman Joliff, 
Lois Ewell. Floyd Jones, Helen O’Shea, 
Giuseppe Martino, Ollin Rogers, Dorothy 
Putnam and the Misses Kirpal. 


Ignace Hilsberg Moves Into New Studio 


Ignace Hilsberg, piano prize winner 
in the Stadium contest this summer, will 
devote part of his time to teaching, in 
addition to filling many concert engage- 
ments already scheduled. Mr. Hilsberg 
has removed his studio to 20 West 
Eighty-third Street. 





Manhattan Opera Company Brings Suit 
Against Artists 
Suit for alleged breach of contract has 


seen filed in Brooklyn Supreme Court 
by the Manhattan Opera Company seek- 


st 


<s 


ing to recover $25,000 jointly from Clara 
Jacobo, soprano, and Alberto Baccolini, 
conductor, according to an announce- 
ment by Francis L. Corrao, the opera 
company’s attorney. Fortune Gallo says 
both artists have contracts with the San 

arlo Opera. Miss Jacobo was sched- 
uled by the Manhattan Opera to make 
her début in “Aida” on Sept. 13, with 
Mr. Baccolini conducting. Neither ap- 
peared, however. Miss Jacobo was sched- 
listed by Mr. Gallo to sing in “Trova- 
tore” on Sept. 27, with the San Carlo 
Company, and Mr. Baccolini has been 
announced to conduct for the San Carlo 
Company on Sept. 25 and 27. 


New York Symphony Schedules Eight 
Trips to Neighboring Cities 


The New York Symphony will make 
eight trips out of New York during the 


coming season. The first will include 
concerts in Amsterdam and Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Detroit and Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Montclair, N. J., beginning on Oct. 20 
and terminating on Oct. 28. The first 
New York concert is scheduled for Oct. 
31. The orchestra, under the direction 
of René Pollain, assistant conductor, 
will take part in the Worcester Festival, 
Oct. 6 to 10. Walter Damrosch will 
conduct elsewhere. 
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Jenny Dufau 





PAU, FRANCE, Sept. 13.—Jenny Du- 
fau, coloratura soprano, for several 
years a member of the Chicago Opera, 
died here on Aug. 29, after a lingering 
illness. Mme. Dufau was born at 
Rothau in Alsace, and studied singing 
with Etelka Gerster in Berlin, from 
1901 to 1905, and subsequently for short 
periods with Mme. Marchesi, Paul Vidal, 
Selva and Benvenuti. She made her 
début at Weimar in 1906, as Mar- 
guerite de Valois and was a member 
of the Grand Ducal Theater there for 
two years subsequently. Leaving Wei- 
mar in 1908, she sang as guest artist 
for two seasons in Ancona, Genoa, Mi- 
lan, Bologna, Bucharest and Athens. In 
1910-1911, she was a member of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin and the follow- 
ing season joined the Chicago company, 
remaining with it for some years. Dur- 


‘ing the war, Mme. Dufau spent much 


time at the front entertaining the 
French and American troops, and on 
one occasion was arrested as a spy by 
the Germans and sentenced to death, 
barely escaping execution. During her 
engagements with the Chicago Opera, 
she created the réle of the Fairy in the 
American premiére of Massenet’s “‘Cen- 
drillon” to the Prince Charmant of 
Mary Garden. Mme. Dufau had a light 
voice of pleasing quality with an ex- 
tended range which made it possible for 
her to sing both lyric and coloratura 
parts. She was particularly successful 
as Rosina, Violetta, Philine, Marguerite 
and Manon. 





David Cowee, Jr. 


Troy, N. Y., Sept. 20.—David Cowee, 
Jr., founder of the Chromatic Club, one 
of the leading musical organizations in 
Troy, died suddenly on Sept. 14, at the 
Saratoga Springs Hospital after a brief 
illness of pneumonia. Mr. Cowee 
was not only instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Club thirty years ago but he 
was a talented pianist and an excellent 
music critic. He engaged the Chro- 
matic Club’s artists who included many 
of the most noted musicians on the con- 
cert platform today. S. E. EHRLICH. 
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Symphonies and Operas Giving Place to Mimeo-Drama a aad 
as Art Form, Says Chicag oO Musical College e President 
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HICAGO, Sept. 20.—Felix Borow- 

ski, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, who has returned 
from a vacation spent in London 
and Paris, commenced in the French 
capital a new symphonic poem on 
the story of “Abelard and Heloise.” 
When in Paris he visited the house 
on the banks of the Seine where the 
lovers exchanged their vows. 

Mr. Borowski’s composition is yet 
in its early stages. He says: 

“It will be of moderate length. I 
do not believe in Inng works, and 
think no one has the moral right to 
write music which will require more 
than thirteen or fifteen minutes of 
an audience’s attention. I am sure 
the modern audience instinctively 
feels this, and I predict the sym- 
phony will eventually disappear as 
a form of art.” 

Mr. Borowski, composer of the North 
Shore Festival’s prize composition, 
“Youth,” stands at the point of balance 
between old and new ideas. 

“IT am not an ultra-modernist,” he 
insists, “and at the same time I am not 
a reactionary.” 

He accepts the beauties and wisdom of 
the past as well as of the present and 
has given much thought to the ballet 
as an art form. He believes the “arti- 
ficiality” is driving the modern com- 
poser away from words that are sung 
toward ideas that may be expressed in 
action alone, accompanied by unhampered 
music. 

“Singing and acting are contradictory 
terms,” Mr. Borowski says. “You can’t 
be realistic while singing at the top of 
your voice, and if you are not singing 
at the top of your voice in these strenu- 
cus days of the augmented operatic or- 
chestra, it is because the composer has 
severely modified his; accompaniment. 
Stravinsky has been led to the same con- 
clusion, and the Italian composers even 
are turning from the opera house to the 
symphonic poem or the ballet. Malipiero, 
Santoliquido and Casella are representa- 
tive of the progressives who have sought 
the full presentation of their ideas out- 
side the singing stage.” 


Visualizing Music 


Mr. Borowski’s scheme for perfecting 
the ballet, or the mimeo-drama, as a 
fully expressive art is evolved from deep 
study. As a composer of ballet music, 
he suits his scores to the progress of 
the story as he visualized it. Before the 
Chicago Opera’s performance of his 
*“Boudour,” Mr. Borowski conducted ex- 
cerpts at concerts given by the Chicago 
Symphony. Throughout the perform- 
ance he said to himself: “What is the 
use of asking people to understand this 
music? It was written to be seen. Each 
note explains a movement on the stage.” 

Mr. Borowski has found that in the 
case of a ‘complicated story, the argu- 
ment printed in the program, if suffi- 
ciently detailed, causes the spectator to 
follow the notes at the sacrifice of see- 
ing the performance. Then he feels 
modern music is too closely symbolic of 
inflections of modern thought and emo- 
tion to be a simple product. 

In working out his ideas he plans to 
have two readers in a new mimeo-drama 
which he has not yet set down on paper. 
They will explain the action when it is 
obscure or designate the moods and 
thoughts of the characters. The narra- 
tors will be stationed on either side of 
the stage, a man reading passages per- 
taining to the male characters and a 
woman those dealing with the women. 
Even so, Mr. Borowski foresees the need 
of adjusting his accompaniment to allow 
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Felix Borowski, President of the Chicago Musical College, Who Has Resumed His Duties 
After a Vacation Spent in England and France 


the narrators’ voices to be distinctly 
heard. This device, suggestive of the 
narrator in the Moscow Art Theater’s 
production of “The#Brothers Karama- 
zoft” as well as of ‘ballet performance 
of “Le Coq d’Or,” is yet different from 
these. 


French 


Mr. Borowski’s theories of a possible 
decline of opera as a general art form 


Art Changes 


he found borne out in a measure by the 
situation in Paris. 

“Gounod, Massenet and Thomas still 
have the preference in Paris, especially 
during the summer, when, by the way, 
both the Opéra Comique and the Grand 
Opéra seem to be predominantly sup- 
ported by English and American audi- 
ences,” he says. “At a performance of 
‘Werther’ in the former theater one 
might have believed himself to be in 


Chicago, so far as the conversati.) ;, 
the stalls was concerned.” 

French composers are turning (roy 
the operatic theater to the sym) oni 
poem and the ballet, especially sing 
Stravinsky has become the predomi: ating 
influence in Paris among compose’s, }¢ 


adds. 


“The French composer is looking ty 
America for stimulus,” says Mr. Borow. 
ski. “But he is not regarding our lofty 
symphonic work so fondly as he is taking 
a pattern from our jazz. I have dis. 
covered that jazz is not so much a matter 
of rhythmic or thematic individuality a, 
it is distinctive of a manner of per. 
formance. Parisians have made uss of 
the glissando for trombone, the mute 
trumpet and the queer noises to be ob. 
tained from saxaphone and clarinet. 
far as performance of actual jazz 
concerned, however, I invariably foun 
the best among American orchestras, fo, 
the French players’ idea of jazz is rathe 
pallid and tame. 


“The situation in England is some. 
what more conservative than in France, 
where the Bolshevist tendency is to throw 
overboard such antiquities as thematic 
material and tonality for the sake of 
rhythmic stress and_ polytonality 
Goossens is, of course, quite progressive 
in the modernist fashion; but on the 
whole the British are less inclined t 
revolution. 


“But both French and English look to 
America as. the coming nation artistic. 
ally. They are well aware, for instance, 
of what is being done in the United 
States. Their interest is, however, 
turned less to America’s creative activi- 
ties than to its enterprise in harboring 
the arts and toward its’ schools, such as 
the Chicago Musical College. 

“Unemployment, especially in En- 
gland, plays an important part in the 
musician’s economic outlook; and natu- 
rally the concert situation makes mus’ 
cians look with longing eyes toward the 
shores of} the new world. In attending 
some of /Sir Henry Wood’s promenade 
concerts in Queen’s Hall, London, I wa: 
struck by the number of women in the 
orchestra. I must have counted at | 
a score, and they were chiefly in ihe 
string sections. The tone the orchestra 
produces is lovely and the nuance fine, 
but the ensemble is ragged according t& 
our ideas.” EUGENE STINSON. 





FONTAINEBLEAU STUDENTS 
HEAR FRENCH NOVELTIES 





Composers Appear in Programs of Own 
Works—Americans Play Original 
Compositions 


Many interesting composer concerts 
have been given this summer at the 
American Conservatory. at Fontaine- 
bleau, France. Maurice Ravel, Roger Du- 
casse, Albert Roussel, Guy Ropartz, 
Gabriel Grovlez, and Florent Schmitt 
have all appeared in recitals of their own 
works. Other programs included works of 


Lili Boulanger and a festival of modern 
American music organized by Nadia 
Boulanger. Two of the American com- 
posers whose works were presented were 
formerly students at the Conservatoire, 
and all of them have been pursuing 
their studies under the direction of Nadia 
Boulanger. The program included works 
of Herbert Elwell, Aaron Copland and 
Melville Smith. 

Messrs. Copland and Smith will be in 
New York next season, the latter as a 
member of the Mannes School faculty. 
Mr. Elwell will continue his studies in 
Paris. Willard McGregor, who played 
Mr. Copland’s piano pieces, and Miss 
Howison, who sang one of his songs, are 
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students at the Conservatoire. Mr. Mc- 
Greggor will remain to continue his 
studies in Europe, while Miss Howison 
will return to Washington after a year 
of study here. 

Americans taking part in the Soirée 
Musicale, on Aug. 27, were Ariel Gross, 
M. Allis, Mr. and Mrs. David Griffin, 
Miss Vaissade, Miss Williamson, Edith 
Seott, Anna May Sharp, Caroline Gray, 
Dorothy Chamberlin, Grace Farrar, 
Messrs. Coleman, King and McGregor. 
The program was arranged by Jessie W. 
Taylor. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
REGISTRATION INCREASES 








New Season’s Matriculation Shows 
Twenty-five Per Cent Additional 
Growth 
CHICAGO, Sept. 20.—The Chicago Mu- 


sical College opened Monday with an 
enrollment which marked an increase of 


25 per cent over that of the preceding 
year, according to Carl D. Kinsey, bus 
ness manager. The increase in patrot 
age has kept the office working without 
interruption for two weeks and it was 
only with the beginning of the actual 
term last week that the rush of matrict- 
lation was ended. 

When asked to what he attributed the 
greater enrollment, Mr. Kinsey pointed 
out that the faculty, which numbers 
many @@inguished musicians, is str 
er tha&Sever before. The sutablis hed 
teachers have returned to meet steadily 
growing classes, and new men have 
been placed on the roster. Growing 
interest and the enlarged quarters | 
the school were also regarded as causes 
of growth. 

Mr. Borowski has just returned from 
a summer’s stay in Europe. Leo 
Sametini is expected to return next week 
from a journey to Holland and Pars. 
Alexander Raab has come back 
London, and is now teaching at th: 
lege as in past seasons. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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